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VI. 


WEEks.”’ 


Qne of the- regulations for the professional ex- 
aminations runs as follows :—‘‘ No student shall be 
digible for the first examination until he has attended 
one session of not less than thirty weeks (exclusive 
of holidays) at the same college or school.’ It is 
proposed, when the rules are framed applying to the 
second, third and fourth examinations, to repeat the 
words “‘ one session of not less than thirty weeks.” 
The apparent object is the very laudable one of 
defining what is meant by a session, and thus obtain- 
ing some guarantee that candidates for the diploma 
have passed through a proper course of study. The 
majority of the Council who carried the motion defin- 
ing a session as a period of thirty weeks probably had 
some reason for fixing this time, but it is difficult to 
understand how the time was arrived at, and still 
more difficult to see how this defined period presents 
any guarantee that a man has been properly educated. 
Students vary in capacity and application—one man 
may learn as much in six weeks as another in thirty. 
One teacher may impart as much information in ten 
weeks as another in twenty. It must be noticed, too, 
that the defined time applies to the opening and 
closing of the session—not to the classes. A session 
of thirty weeks may contain 90 lectures on Anatomy 
but only 20 on Physiology, or it may contain 100 
lectures on Pathology and Bacteriology but only 20 
on Veterinary Surgery. The duration of a session 
therefore only regulates the length of time during 
which a school is open, and it does not prevent a 
student attaining ‘thirty weeks’’ attendance by 
combining parts of a winter and summer course. It 
countenances that most. unfair and pernicious pro- 
ceeding of allowing a youth to enter a school at Xmas, 
in the middle of a course, so that he is plunged first 
into the latter half of his subject and examined on 
the completion of its commencement. 

Clearly then ‘a session of thirty weeks” is no 
guarantee that a student has been properly taught, 
or that he has attended a full course of lectures on 
any single subject. If the definition afford no 
curity of routine study where is its value? Is it 
Worth while to impose on the schools any limit to a 

“sion when we have no power to say how the time 
to be used or what proportion is to be devoted to 
tach subject? We incline to think the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons might find 
‘ome better method of arranging with the schools 
the length of the curriculum. 

The Royal College is only the Examining Body, 
and the Veterinary Surgeons Act saysthat it ‘“ shall 

und to make provision, in the manner permitted 


mi € charters, for the examination of students 
ne the Royal Veterinary College, the Scotch 
lerinary Colleges, and in Ireland whenever a veteri- 


The Charters give power to the Royal College to ‘ fix 
the times and places and manner of examining 
students ’’ and ‘‘ for regulating the nature and extent 
of such examinations ’”’ and “for the admission and 
rejection of such students.”” These are our powers, 
and they afford no excuse for interfering in any way 
with the duration of studies at the schools. We are 
bound to examine any student from an affiliated 
school who presents a certificate from the principal 
that he has attended the course of study. 

After next Xmas examinations our Bye-laws ordain 
a series of four examinations for the diploma. The 
subjects for examination have been decided upon and 
arranged in a certain sequence—some one year, some 
the next. All that the Council really require is proof 
that the candidate has studied these subjects at a 
recognised school before he presents himself for ex- 
amination. The only proof we can obtain is a certi- 
ficate from the Principal and if that certificate were 
to the effect that ‘‘ A B has attended the necessary 
course of study qualifying for examination ‘‘ A” (or 
BC or D as the case may be )’’ we should have in a 
simple form all that is requisite or expedient. It is 
unnecessary to define a ‘‘session.’’ We are bound 
to examine, and we may with good grace throw the 
whole onus of teaching upon the schools, and make 
our examinations free and open within the limits of 
the Act and the Charters. 
- Rule 11 provides for the certificate of a Principal, 
and rules 18, 14, and 15, might well be deleted 
from our Regulations. 


Tue Meetine or Counci. 


We very much regret that our report of the pro- 
ceedings of last meeting reached us too late for pub- 
lication this week. It is now in hand and will appear 
in next issue. If we are to keep a watchful eye on 
the doings of our representatives it is essential that 
full reports should be published, and it will come as 
a surprise to the profession to find that the Council 
have decided not to print the minutes of their meet- 
ings in future. We cannot but believe that this 
hasty decision was arrived at without due thought, 
and will on consideration be reversed. It is certainly 
the most retrograde step that has been made by the 
Council for many years, and especially impolitic in 
face of an approaching election. 


Exection ADDRESSES. 


On another page will be found the first two 
addresses issued this year. The candidates are 
nominees of the Central Veterinary Medical Society 
which has made quite a new departure in giving its 
support to no less than five candidates—three in co- 
operation with the Midland Society, and two on its 
own account. This activity deserves imitation, and 
we trust that other societies will note it without 


‘ary college shall be established in that country.” | jealousy. 
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- clever man out of a fool, but it is equally true that | hin 
4 WILLIAM DICK. the born teacher will develope in others those Ve 
characteristics which are strongest in himself, pro- iste 
17938—1866. vided there be in the pupil even a small amount of gre 
eames natural tendency. The youth who was willing to | = 
If Professor Dick had not erected a perpetual | learn never sat under Professor Dick without carrying ste 
memorial of himself by establishing and endowing | away a trained habit of observation and a practical evn 
the Royal Veterinary College of Edinburgh he would | method of thinking. The graduate on entering prac- Dr. 
still have left an indelible mark on the veterinary | tice retained these traits, and their daily application = 
profession. All men to whom it is given to cultivate | led as a natural consequence to business success and Dic 
the mind of youth must of necessity leave some | public respect. But the impress of the master-mind fou 
impress. For over forty years Dick moulded the | did not cease here—it was continued in some degree rvs 
minds of a large number of men who became veterin- | to the sons and pupils of his students, and so the obt 
arians and the impress of his personality was strik- | stamp of William Dick still marks the profession in for 
ingly apparent. Those who have known the pro-|this our jubilee year, although another generation det 
fession for the last thirty years have been able to | has grown up since he joined the majority. il 
( 


q observe many practitioners who were students under | William Dick was born in Edinburgh be = 
fi! Dick, and on every individual, in whom average | 1793. His father was a blacksmith - “— ved 
ag mental capacity existed, the stamp of the teacher was | gave his son as good an education as he — a 
be evident. Self-reliance, force of character and clear | and then took him into his business. "He 
| 


headedness marked the best of Dick’s students with | man was shrewd, industrious and ae eat bled 
such regularity as to make one doubt whether these provided himself with books, one ~ = ponder 
characteristics are not asmuch acquired as hereditary. | Taplin’s “ Farriery Improved _= © hiv qualify 
No amount of training or education will make a’ years of age had determined to thorough!) : 
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himself for the calling he had chosen. The Royal 
Veterinary College in London had then been in ex. 
istence less than twenty years and very few of its 
graduates had reached Scotland. Dick had heard of 
such a place, but it not being accessible he took the 
step of attending lectures at the medical schools. He 
studied anatomy under Dr. Barclay, medicine under 
Dr. Gregory, and chemistry with Dr. Hope. With 
such studies, and the practice he saw with his father 
Dick passed his time till he reached the age of twenty- 
four. He then proceeded to London where he studied 
under Coleman for the regulation one-session, and 
obtained his diploma in January 1818. This per- 
formance before the days of railways suggests the 
determination which marked the man, and his letters 
from London to his father are further evidence of his 
pluck and assiduity. 

On his return to Edinburgh Dick seized the first 
opportunity of teaching others what he had with such 
trouble attained himself. Im 1819-20 he delivered 
his first course of lectures on veterinary surgery. 
Next year he conducted a class under the auspices of 
the Edinburgh School of Arts, and the following 
year he lectured on his own account to a class held 
in the Calton convening rooms. At this time the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh used his influence with 
the Senate of the University to found a chair of 
Veterinary Surgery, but the Senate, whilst recognis- 
ing the importance of the study, thought a veterinary 
school should be established unconnected with the 
University. In 1823 the Highland Society granted 
its patronage and support to Mr. Dick, and placed 
£50 at the disposal of a Committee to take charge of 
a veterinary department. The course of lectures was 
delivered at the Calton Convening Rooms and the 
fee was £2 2s. The students engaged in dissection 
and attended Mr. Dick’s private practice. They also 
enjoyed the privilege of attending gratuitously at the 
lectures of a number of medical professors. On the 
opening of premises in ‘Clyde Street, where a forge 
and temporary hospital were available as well as a 
lecture room and dissecting room, the Highland 
Society granted £50 to assist in fitting up the place, 
but the annual grant only amounted to twenty-five 
guineas. The assistance Dick derived from the 
Highland Society was chiefly in the form of patronage, 
for in 1883 the Clyde Street premises were rebuilt 
entirely at his own expense. By this time Dick had 
acquired a large private practice, and his class con- 
tained no less than fifty students. The examinations 
Were conducted, like those in London, by medical 
men but with more publicity, as we read of the 

presence of members of the Highland Society and of 

eterinary Surgeons—Mr. Castly, V.S., 12th Lancers 
and Mr. Henderson, V.S., Edingburgh. The teach- 
ing Was not confined to the horse, but included some 
telerence to the whole of the domesticated animals, 
and was thus in advance of the curriculum adopted 
at Camden Town. 

Mr. Castley wrote to The Veterinarian in 1830, 

bee & very interesting account of the Dick College 

ote its rebuilding. He says ‘“ Mr. Dick is still a 
yung man ; and as a lecturer every year he is im- 
Proving. His anatomical demonstrations, I may 


factory, and he seems to spare no pains in well 
grounding his pupils in this, perhaps of all others, 
the most necessary part of elementary knowledge . . 

The pupils have the advantage of seeing 
the practice, which is very considerable in the town of 
Edinburgh.” 


In 18383 Dick joined Youatt, Percival and 
Karkeek in the conduct of The Veterinarian and re- 
mained associated with them for some years. This 
movement first identified Dick with the reform party 
in the profession, whose object it was to have the 
tuition of the students made to embrace more widely 
the diseases of other animals than the horse, and to 
have the examinations conducted more openly, and 
by a board upon which practical veterinarians had a 
place. 


Professor Coleman in London had years before 
this succeeded in having trained veterinary surgeons 
substituted for farriers in the Army and Kast India 
Company’s Service. The selection and appointment 
of these officers remained in his hands, and the stu- 
dents of the Edinburgh school were’ not accepted. 
Coleman not unnaturally preferred to appoint only 
his own students. In 1836 Dick memorialised the 
‘Highland and Agricultural Society to obtain for the 
| graduates of his school recognition by Government 
| of their eligibility for appointment as qualified 
| veterinary surgeons to serve in His Majesty’s Service. 
This recognition was obtained, but until Coleman’s 
death in 1839 no practical results accrued. After 
|Coleman’s death the Camden Town College ceased to 
‘appoint veterinary Surgeons for the army, and Mr. 


| Cherry was made Veterinary Surgeon General. Dick 


‘then memorialised the Commander-in-Chief, and 
through Lord Roslin soon obtained the required 
privilege. In October 1839 Mr. James Robertson— 
a graduate from the Edinburgh school—was examin- 
ed by Messrs. Cherry and Percival, found qualified, 
and given a commission. In a letter to Professor 
Dick from Mr. Robertson it is pleasant to read ‘‘ Mr. 
Cherry particularly desired me to give you his com- 
pliments and to say that he was happy to have a vet. 
from your College to examine, and that he should 
always act with the greatest impartiality.” This 
year was a proud one for Dick ; he had long establish- 
ed his reputation in Scotland asa practitioner and as 
a teacher, but now he had succeeded in winning from 
the Government a recognition that his students were 
the equals of students at the London school. This 
year, too, at a public banquet he had been presented 
with a piece of plate by his former pupils ‘for 
his unwearied exertions for the promotion of veterin- 
ary science in Scotland.” 

No special event is recorded in the history of the 
man or the school during the next few years. Suc- 
cess attended both. 

In 1844 the practitioners of veterinary surgery, 
after many years agitation, obtained a Charter of 
Incorporation which established them as a profession, 
and gave them the power of examining all graduates 
from either the London or Edinburgh schools who 
desired admission to the body corporate. Amongst 
the petitioners to whom the Charter was granted are 
the names of Dick from the Edinburgh school, with 
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Sewell, Spooner, and Simonds from the London 
school. 

After the veterinary practitioners obtained the 
Charter of Incorporation in 1844 dissensions soon 
arose between the College and the schools. This is 
hardly to be wondered at, for up to that time the 
London and Edinburgh schools had directly con- 
trolled the examination of their respective students 
and granted their own certificates. At the very first 
meeting of the Corporate Body, which was held in 
London, Dick attended and complained that the 
Charter granted was not the same as that which he 
had approved in draft. That some alterations had 
been made without the knowledge of the schools 
seems probable, but what they were is not to be 
found in print. The Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons very rightly endeavoured to 
raise the standard of the qualifying examinations, 
and they fixed the fee for the diploma at ten guineas. 
Each of these proceedings was against the immediate 
interest of the schools, which in those days were 
frequented by many men who were neither educated 
nor rich; especially would the Scotch school feel the 
change, but Dick manfully fell in with the new 
arrangements, and everyone seemed willing to try and 
work together. The Council meetings were in Lon- 
don, nearly all the members of Council were English, 
and the staff of the London school was well repre- 
sented. Unfortunately at the first examination in 
Edinburgh the Council saw fit to send down a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Secretary, Mr. Meyer and Pro- 
fessor Spooner to observe and report. The choice of 
a teacher from the rival school as one of the deputa- 
tion was neither in good taste, nor was it an im- 
partial proceeding. ‘The deputation reported to the 
Council that ‘‘ there was no examination on chemis- 
try, none on materia medica, none on physiology, 
and none on diseases of cattle that deserved the 
name.’ This statement reflected on the teaching at 
Dick’s College, and no doubt was published for that 
purpose. Had it been true it ought only to have 
been accepted as a censure on the examiners, but its 
truth was more than doubtful. Dr. Mercer, one of 
the examiners, distinctly denied the assertion, and 
Professor Dick warmly complained of its publication. 
For three years Dick suspended the certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, but in 1848 fail- 
ing to obtain what he thought fair treatment he 
resumed the issue of the certificate, and for the rest 
of his life maintained, if not opposition, at least 
independence of the R.C.V.S. 

In 1848 the teaching staff at the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College was a strong one, and in every 
way equal to that at Camden Town. It was as 
follows :— 


W. Dick, Horse and Cattle Diseases. 
J. Bartow, Anatomy and Physiology. 
F. Dun, Materia-Medica. 


Dr. Witson, Chemistry. 
W. Worruineton Clinical Assistant. 

The graduates found that in Scotland their certifi- 
cate was equally as much thought of as the diploma 
of the R.C.V.S., and the Army and East India 
Company continued to accept it as qualifying for 
their appointments. After Sewell’s death in 1853 


it fell to the lot of Professor Spooner to examine for 
appointment to the East India Company, and his 
methods gave great offence to the Edinburgh College, 
and drew from Professor Barlow a strongly worded 
remonstrance in the pages of The Veterinarian. For 
many years there was ill-feeling against Dick and his 
students, and the London school assumed a superi- 
ority to which their teaching and the acquirements 
of their students certainly gave no support. 


In 1856 Mr. G. Fleming complained in a very 
temperate letter against the ill feeling shown towards 
Dick’s students. In practice, the graduates from 
London were very bitter against the holders of Dick’s 
certificate, and Mr. Thos. Dollar, who was then not 
long established in London, had often and justly jto 
complain of the treatment meted out to him. Holders 
of the Corporate Body’s diplomas could not be much 
blamed for considering the Highland Society’s certifi- 
cate an informal document, but they had no right to 
deny that its holders were as widely educated and 
thoroughly trained as themselves. It is a pity that 
Dick should have continued to favour the issue of 
this certificate for so many years after the Charter 
was obtained, but when we remember the strong will 
of the man who had single-handed established veteri- 
nary surgery in Scotland, and the unfair treatment 
dealt him by the London school and by the Council, 
on which the London school was for years predomin- 
ant, we cannot greatly blame him. He was the last 
man to tamely submit to guidance and control which 
he felt was unfair or unreasonable. 

Dick sustained a severe loss by the death of Pro- 
fessor Barlow in 1856. This distinguished man had 
taught anatomy and physiology at the Edinburgh 
school for twelve years, and his great talents and 
scientific knowledge had gained him a_ position 
amongst the learned classes such as no other veteri- 
narian had attained since Coleman’s time. His 
place was filled in the school by the appointment of 
Mr. John Gamgee—an appointment destined to 
cause Professor D#&k one of his greatest troubles, 
and to lead eventually to further developments In 
veterinary teaching. It was foretold by those who 
knew both Dick and Gamgee that they could never 
work together. Gamgee was essentially a scientific 
and cultured man, Dick was essentially not 4 
scientific man, and the result was they parted after 
about a year’s association. 

Professor Gamgee on leaving Dick’s School decided 
to establish a school of his own in Edinburgh. ‘This 
he did in 1859, obtaining the Royal Sign Manual and 
becoming affiliated to the Royal College of Veter!- 
nary Surgeons. The New Veterinary College, - 
this school was called, was opposed by Professor 
Dick and by the Highland and Agricultural —_- 
One section of the medieal teachers 11 Edinburg 
sided with Dick whilst the other section me 0 
Gamgee, and some very pretty specimens of episto a 
invective remain to show the feeling on both be om 
The New Veterinary College from the first peer 
harmoniously with the Royal College of \ gy 
Surgeons, its students were examined only Mi be 
Board of Examiners appointed by the — "Body 
thus the legitimate diploma of the as From 
obtained increased patronage in Scotland. 
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this date a greater proportion of the Dick students} the course he had decided on. Only such a man 


accepted the examination of the R.C.V.S. and|could have successfully pioneered veterinary science 


entered the profession. The gentleman who suc- 
ceeded Gamgee as Professor of Anatomy at Dick’s 
College was Mr. Jas..McCall, and strange to say 
he too seceded, and established a veterinary school 
in Scotland. Professor McCall founded the Glasgow 
Veterinary College in 1863, and still remains its 
talented and much respected Principal. Against 
all this opposition Dick maintained his own place, 
and as long as he lived held the reputation in Scot- 
land of being the leading veterinarian. In 1865 
Professor Gamgee, acting on the advice of friends 
removed his College to London, and Edinburgh was 
left with the Dick School as its only veterinary 
institution. In this year the cattle plague appeared 
in England, and the Highland Society sent Professor 
Dick to London to see the disease and report. He 
reported that it was not a contagious disease, and 
that ‘much may be done both in the way of preven- 
tion and cure by cleanliness, ventilation and drain- 
age.” As the plague continued to spread: Professor 
Dick became very much engaged in consultations, 
and the great exposure and fatigue resulting from the 
increased labours is said to have hastened his death, 
which occurred in 1866. 
No less than 818 graduates in veterinary surgery 
had been educated under Professor Dick up to the 
time of his decease; and an even larger number of 
men had attended his classes to obtain a knowledge 
ofanimal life and disease the better to fit them for 
their vocation as stock-owners. It is quite impossi- 
ble to estimate what Scottish agriculture and veter- 
inary science owe to William Dick. The debt is 
great, and his profession may now acknowledge it 
without qualification, as his country did whilst 
te lived. He was not a literary man, and although 
tewas probably abreast of science in the “ forties ” 
tecould make no claim to any scientific standing 
Wenty years later. His time was so fully occupied 
teaching and attending to his large practice that 
little was left for reading or research. He was a 
keen natural observer, and his long experience had 
made his faculty for recognising disease very exact. 
He was especially admired for his correct diagnosis 
fthe nature and seat of lameness, but we cannot 
‘lp suspecting that some of this reputation was as 
uuch due to his tact as to his skill. He seemed to 
Ye a pet aversion to the theory of contagion as a 
oe of the origin and spread of disease, and denied 
me only in the case of cattle-plague but also in 
to pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
we three of which epizootics he had seen 
Ye and spread in this kingdom. 


Outside of his profession Dick was a notable man. 
the yyy years he was a member of the Town 
am of Edinburgh. He was a Justice of the 
Heh xs once posed as a candidate for Parliament. 
bei always a warm feeling for his old students, 
hepa be confessed that whilst he was a firm 
®'was a good hater. His rugged indepen- 

and force of character might sometimes degen- 
ves into abruptness and obstinacy, but it is im- 

ible ho 


in Scotland at the time he founded his school, and 
his work will continue, for he endowed the school he 
had made, and left it in trust to the Corporation of 
Edinburgh. 

Professor Dick was never married, but he had ‘a 
sister who helped him as effectually as the most 
devoted wife. Miss Dick took a practical interest 
in her brother’s school and looked after the students 
with as much care as though they formed a family 
party. Old students of Clyde Street speak with 
loving veneration of their professor’s strong-minded 
sister, who outlived her brother by some years and 
up to the last retained her interest in the College. 
By her will she added to the endowments of the 
institution and will ever be remembered as its bene- 
factress. 

The portrait is copied from the frontispiece of 
Dick’s ‘‘ Occasional Papers ’’ which was published in 
1869 by Messrs. Blackwood, with a memoir of the 
professor by R. O. Pringle to which we are indebted 
for much of our information. The likeness is a good 
one, and depicts the man as he was, of medium 
height, strongly built, and with a big, bold head indi- 
cative of his character. 


ELECTION ADDRESSES. 


To tHe anp Members or THE 
CoLLEGE oF VETERINARY SURGEANS. 


Gentlemen—At a meeting of the Central Veteri- 
nary Medical Society held on Thursday the 5th 
instant, my friend Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, M.R.C.V.5., 
and I were, by the unanimous vote of the Fellows 
then present, requested to allow our names to be 
put forward as the Society’s nominees for candidature 
at the next election of members for the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. 

Until some twelve months since, the possibility of 
my ever becoming a sufficiently acceptable candidate 
to the general constituency of the R.C.V.S. had 
never even suggested itself to my mind, as I was 
under the impression that the general views I hold 
and have consistently advocated for some years in 
connection with the politics of the profession have, 
as a rule, been opposed by those who in virtue of 
their professional and social status have been looked 
up to as men of “light and leading” in our body. 
However, on the advice and at the request of 
several professional friends whose opinion I value 
highly and whom I look upon as representative men 
of the reform school, I felt that I could not do other 
than respond in the affirmative to the flattering 
request of the Central Veterinary Medical Society ; 
and in order that those who exercise the right of 
voting may know what they have to expect at my 
hands, should I be elected, I beg to submit a short 
statement of my political faith. First and chiefly, 
I am of opinion that a member of the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. should, in the fullest sense of the word, be 


told da t to admire the man whom no difficulty 
unt and no obstacle could turn aside from 


and act as though he were a representative of the 
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body corporate, prepared to introduce or advocate 
measures calculated to advance and foster its best 
interests. The representative should endeavour to 
make himself acquainted with the opinions and 
wishes of his constituents and consider it his duty to 
do his utmost to see that those wishes, provided they 
are backed up by a substantial majority, are carried 
into effect ; and further that grievances, assumed or 
otherwise, even of a minority, receive careful con- 
sideration with a view to amelioration or the ultimate 
education of a dominant majority, should such 
grievances appear to have foundation in fact previous- 
ly unrecognised, as witness the change in opinion 
which since the year 1886 came over the profession 
respecting clause IX of the Charter of 1876. If a 
representative discovers that his political views are 
not in harmony with those of the majority of his 
brother practitioners, and that he is unable con- 
sistently with his own dignity and self respect to 
take action upon any question of importance un- 
mistakably demanded by the profession, I deem it to 
be his bounden duty to openly avow the same, and 
to ask the constituency to reczive his resignation. 

I have seen no reason to alter my publicly ex- 
pressed views on the relations at present existing 
between the R.C.V.S. and the Worshipful Company 
of Farriers; I consider the same absolutely detri- 
mental to the best interests of the farriers art, and 
derogatory to the position of the veterinary pro- 
fession ; moreover | consider that the privilege now 
granted to farriers who have received a so-called 
certificate or diploma, to append letters after their 
names, as though they had qualified for a degree in 
a learned profession, is altogether misleading to the 
general public and calculated to work untold harm 
and injury to the veterinary profession, especially 
among practitioners in country districts, and I shall be 
prepared to support to the utmost of my ability any 
measures that may safely be instituted for rectifying 
this anomaly. 

So far as I can judge by results, I am of opinion 
that much more stringent and effective measures are 
called for to. protect the general body of qualified 
practitioners from the unauthorised competition of 
quacks and empirics generally, but especially those 
of the class who endeavour to shelter themselves 
under the egis of unprincipled qualified men. 

I am not at all satisfied with the decision arrived 
at judicially in the recent test case to determine 
whether or no a chemist may adopt the style ‘‘ veter- 
inary chemist,” and I am of opinion that the matter 
should receive further consideration and that steps 
should be taken by the Council, well supported by 
the active co-operation of the general body of practi- 
tioners, with a view to the rectification of this 

ievance. 

_ If the foregoing very crude synopsis of my political 
faith commends itself to the judgment of my pro- 
fessional brethren, and they think fit to return me to 
the Council, I shall accept the responsibility of their 
suffrages with a firm determination to act up to the 
ae herein indicated.—I am, gentlemen, yours 
ithfully, 
J. Surctirre M.R.C.V.S. 


Sussex Villas, Kensington, 17th April, 1894. 


on Thursday night, the 5th inst., at the Ro 
of Veterin Surgeons , 
Mr. A. the president, occupied the char, 
the other Fellows present were : 
R. Butler, 
J. Sutcliffe Prof. 
Macqueen, Prof. McFadyean, 
Professor J. Penberthy, 
Reddish, H. G. Rogers, A. Rogerson, 


To tHe Mempers AND or THE Royar 
CoLLEGE oF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Gentlemen,—Together with Mr. Hurndall I have 
been nominated by the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society to represent it at the forthcoming election of 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and herewith beg to lay my opinions before you. 

I consider it extremely prejudicial to the entire 
profession, and especially to those members of it who 
practise in country districts, that the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons should assist in granting 
diplomas and the right to use the letters R.S.S. to 
farriers, considering how easily such qualifications 
may be misrepresented. I have, therefore, both as a 
M.R.C.V.S. and a Liveryman of the Worshipful 
Company of Farriers strongly opposed the working of | 
the scheme. 

[ think it absolutely necessary that every student 
should have seen some practice before obtaining his 
diploma. 

The Registration Act requires further enforce- 
ment. During the past year I have reported a large 
number of cases to the Registrar and action has been 
taken. 

No final decision has been arrived at re ‘“ Veterin- 
ary’’ Chemists, and I would urge the R.C.V.S. to 
select a test case as soon as possible. 

I believe that the views of practitioners living be- 
yond the great towns do not always receive the con- 
sideration they: deserve. In urging their claims I 
am actuated by a sincere conviction that the position 
of the veterinary profession can only be raised by 
assisting its less fortunate members. This I believe 
can be effected by (1) maintaining a high standard of 
practical and theoretical efficiency in our pass 
examinations. (2) Stamping out illegitimate prac- 
tice and thus making room for our younger men. (3) 
Promoting a more brotherly feeling, and opposing 
the attempts made by other corporate bodies to in- 
jure us all by depreciating the value of our services 
and inducing destructive competition. 

Should my views receive your approval and I be | 
returned as a member of Council I shall use my 
best efforts to carry into practice the opinions above 


expressed.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Jno. A. W. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 
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Treasurer, F. Raymond, A.V.D., F. Samson, W. Stapley, 
Hugh Singleton, W. H. Williamson, W. Willis, F. Oxford 
L. Walpole, F. W. Willett, and as a visitor Mr. Morgan 


Evans. 
On the motion of Mr. H. Siugleton, seconded by Lieut. 


Butler, A.V.D., the minutes of the preceding meeting 


were taken as read, and were confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Hon. SkecrETARY intimated that he had received 
communications expressive of the writers’ regret at their 
inability to attend from Major Kettle, A.V.D., Mr. 
Croft, Professor Walley, Mr. H. Edgar, Mr. J. Roalfe 
Cox, and Mr. H. Withers. He had received letters from 
the secretaries of the Eastern Counties and South Dur- 
ham and North Yorkshire Veterinary Societies respec- 
tively, stating with regard to the proposal to support the 
National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society providing the two objects were kept separate 
and distinct, that their societies were not disposed to 
take any action in the matter. A letter was read from 
Mr. S. Villar, of -Harrow-on-the-Hill, stating that he 
was returning the instruments &c. belonging to the 
society which passed into his possession when he became 
the secretary to the society and which he received from 
his predecessor in office. Mr. Mahon said he had 
received articles mentioned in a list given by Mr. 
Villar. 

The CHatRMAN said he personally felt that a large and 
wealthy body like the Ceutral Veterinary Medical 
Society ought to have more instruments for the use of 
its members than it now possessed. He did not see why 
their stock of instruments should nut be increased at 
some future time when their hon. treasurer considered 
that they had funds at their disposal which might be 
wed for this purpose. However, the matter was one for 
the consideration of the Council rather than the general 
body of members of the Society. 


ELEcTION OF A FELLOW. 


A ballot resulted in the unanimous! election of Mr. 
H, H. Whitlam-Smith, M.R.C.V.S8.,419 New Cross Road, 
S.E.,as a Fellow ofgthe Society. 


NoMINATIONS. 


The following gentlemen were duly nominated for 
élection as Fellows of the Society at its next meeting :— 
Mr. W. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., of Edinburgh ; Mr. C. J. 
Reakes, M.R.C.V.8., Orpington, Kent; Mr. J. H. Man- 
ton, M.R.C.V.S.,27 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W. ; 
and Mr, C. R. Edwards, M.R.C.V.S., 50 York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE. 


The SzcrEerary read the following :— 

Midland Counties V.M.A., 
West Bromwich, March 2nd, 1894. 
Dear Sir, 
At the last meeting of the Midland Counties V.M.A. 
vas Instructed to communicate with your society for 
purpose of seeing whether a mutual arrangement 
wuld be entered into, whereby we could co-operate for 
tereturn of candidates to Council. We note that two 
Jour members Messrs. Hunting and Penberthy re- 
Ure at this election, and in the event of your Society re- 
wing again to adopt these gentlemen, I am instructed 
sy that our society is prepared to join with you for | 
Purpose on the mutual understanding that you will 
or apa with us in securing Mr. Trigger, of New- 
illo ot Lyme, who is also one of the retiring coun- 


fession. 
we must look to select the right men who will represent 


Mr. H. G. Rogers: I believe that some years ago an 
arrangement of this sort was entered into amongst the 
societies but it was not found to work altogether satis- 
factorily. I think we cannot do better than we did the 
last time, namely, select our own candidates and sup- 
port them without giving pledge to support any other 
candidates. On the last occasion I think Mr. Wheatley 
and Veterinary-Captain Raymond, A.V.D., were chosen 
and appointed. I think we shall have a better chance 
of returning our own men if we adhere to them 
solely. 

Mr. Rowe: With a view of facilitating the business 
of the meeting, I move “That the Midland Society’s 
letter be acknowledged to the effect that the Central 
Society is agreeable to co-operate as a society for the 
furtherance of the proposal made but cannot pledge 
individual members.”’ 

Mr. Samson seconded the motion. 

Professor PrnspertHy: Can anyone tell me the 
number of members of the Midland Society ? 

No reply to this question was given. 

The motion was carried by 7 votes to 3. 

The CHarrMaN stated that Mr. H. Edgar has written 
to say he was unable to atiend that meeting owing to a 
severe attack of sciatica but he sent in writing two 
resolutions he wished to propose ; and added that he did 
not find anything in the rules to hinder him from sub- 
mitting his resolutions in writing. 

Mr. Epear wrote: “This being the last meet- 
ing before the next election of members to serve on 
the Council of the R.C.V.S., or at least it will be too late 
to do anything next month, we should take into con- 
sideration the selection of a candidate to fill Captain 
Raymond’s place—perhaps it may not be out of place 
now and here to make a few remarks following the 
editorial note in The Veterivary Record of 31st March 
last. In that leader it appears to me that the writer 
seems to rather lament that our medical societies take 
sufficient interest in veterinary politics, to select men to 
represent their views, or at least who are prepared to 
carry out the wishes of those whu elect them, and to do 
their utmost to ensure their election. Now surely the time 
is past when men can go on the Council as ‘individual 
members.’ They must be representative; we cannot 
all have a seat at the Council table, therefore we should 
be represented, and a society such as this is the very 
medium by which we find out the wants of the profession 
and the men who will carry out our ideas (if they fail in 
this we can deal with them at a future time.) Our 
Society surely represents a sufficient number of veterin- 
ary surgeons and a sufficiently large district to have two 
representatives, besides which we will only select those 
men who will issue an address briefly stating their views 
upon important topics so that all may know who they 
are voting for. I most strongly hold that no man should 
be elected on the Council who refuses to do so. Cyphers 
are useless on the Council, and weathercocks worse 
still. I consider the schools are very much over repre- 
sented, and I believe the time is not far distant when 
the number of school professors serving on the Council 
will have to be considerably reduced; as it stands the 
students are far better (numerically) represented than 
members of the profession. I do not object to them as 
individual members of Council, but they are human, 
and when questions affecting the schools arise there is a 
danger of humanity showing itself—to put it moderately. 
A man must be selected not for his personal popularity 
nor for the position he occupies but for the service he 
will render for the welfare and advancement of the pro- 
Therefore it is to societies such as these that 


Trusti 
hithfaly to hear from you in due course, I am, yours 


Henry J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. 


the rank and file. 
That Messrs. J. S. Hurndall, M.R.C.V.S., and J. A. W. 
| Dollar, F.R.C.V.S., be the nominees of this Society for 


I have much pleasure in proposin 
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the forthcoming election of members of Council, and 
that every endeavour be made to ensure their election.’ 
I would suggest that both be asked to publish their 
addresses before the election takes place. I believe 
these gentlemen, will voth faithfully carry out what they 
undertake, will not allow their personal feelings to get 
the better of their judgment, and will be quite capable of 
holding their own in any assemblage.” 

The CuarrMaN: I shall allow Mr. Edgar thus to pro- 

se his resolution in writing subject to any one second- 
ing it,and the matter is now open for discussion. 

Professor MacquEEN: Agreeing with much of Mr. 
Edgar’s communications [ have very great pleasure in 
seconding his nomination. [ think the time has come 
when we ought to have representatives upon whom we 
can rely, and in view of the resignation I think we cannot 
do better than to select the gentlemen whose names are 
mentioned, providing they are agreeable to becume can- 
didates. 

The Cuarrman: It appears to me having regard to 
the resolution already adopted in reference to the request 
of the Midland Society we shall, if we are not careful, 
rather stultify ourselves in this matter. 

Professor MacquEEN : I don’t see it. 

The CuatrmMaN: The resolution passed declares that 
we are agreeable to the continuance in office of the two 
gentlemen (Mr. Hunting and Professor Penberthy.) 

Professor MacQueen: We are nominating one candi- 
date as a substitute for Captain Raymond resigned. 
There are, besides, two vacancies through death. 

Mr. Rowe: Will not the present motion be opposed 
to the resolution already adopted ? 

The CHatrMan : [ thought so myself at firat but after 
the remarks of Professor Macqueen I am of a different 
opinion. There are more vacancies than first occurred 
to me. 

The motion was thep carried unanimously. 

Professor MacquEEN: It would be convenient before 
going on further to know whether the gentle.aen 
nominated as representatives of this Society would be 
willing tu act, so that we should know we are proceeding 
with sume sens. of security. 

The CuarrMaNn invited Mr. Hurndall and Mr. Dollar 
to say whether they were prepared to accept the unani- 
mous nomination of the Society. 

Mr. Hurnypatt: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, it 
would be affectation on my part to assume for one 
moment that this matter has come upon me exactly as a 
surprise, for reasons which I will state. I have held, 
ever since it has beeu my privilege to be a member of 
this profession, that it does not well become any indi- 
vidual member to take upon himself the responsibility 
of offering his services. It savours to me, such a pro- 
ceeding does, somewhat of consequential self-importance. 
The matter of the becoming a candidate for a seat at the 
Council of the College has been broached to me by 
several of my friends for a considerable time past—were 
I to say ever since the last election, I do not think I 


the confidence of this Society, shall most certainly ayail 
myself of an early opportunity of writing an address 
which, by the editor’s kind permission, will appear in 
The Veterinary Record. I may just say, shortly, that 
ever since | have been a member of the profession, [ 
have been on what is called the “ Reform side.” It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary for me to say sv because those 
who have heard my views at public meetings know that 
I have always been against those who are regarded as 
extremists. Whether that is my misfortune or not | 
cannot say. Whatever has been the general opirxion, 
my views have always been those of earnest convictiou, 
and have had no other end than the well-being and best 
interests of the profession. As far back as 1886 I was 
one of those who mooted the alteration of clause [X. in 
our Charter. At that time gentlemen who have since 
changed their views, spoke rather strongly and criticised 
my remarks rather severely. To know thai they have 
since changed their views is gratifying to me, and to 
know that the reform I advocated has been carried into 
law is still more gratifying. Such steps as these have 
marked my views all the way through. As is well- 
known it was my privilege to take a somewhat prominent 
position in connection with my friend Mr. Dollar—the 
present Mr. Dollar’s father—in reference to the farriers 
question. My views, geutlemen, on that point are not 
altered. I still hold the same views and shall be pre- 
pared to act upon them if ever an occasion offers. Then 
{ hold very strong views with regard to representation. 
I feel that when a gentleman accepts the responsibility 
of representing his fellow veterinarians on a Coancil it 
is not in order that he may merely air his own private 
views and bring his influence to bear to carry those 
views into effect, but it is in order that he may—s» far 
as he knows—represent the majority of the profession ; 
and if at any time he finds himself antagonistic to the 
majority, I maintain that it is his duty to resign. Such 
would be my course if at any time I found myself in that 
position so long as it remained my privilege—if it be- 
comes my privilege—to serve as a member of the Coun- 
cil. These are the two main points which I desire to 
touch upon and which I take this opportunity of fairly 
expressing. because I feel that such a step is called for 
from a gentleman who would act as your represeutative 
on the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur 
geous. I only trast that if it is my privilege to be “A 
turned, I shail @ what the majority of my frieuds woul 
have me do, and that I shall be in a direct seuse of the 
word a truly representative member. (Applause.) - 
The CuareMan : It is my pleasing duty to thank Mr. 
Hurndall for the way in which he has explained = 
views, and also for kindly consenting to become the 
nominee of this Society, and I only hove that, pe poe 
possible, every member ,of this Society will ai 
assist us in carrying him well forward towards the ake 
of the poll. have now to ask Mr. J. A. W. 
would kindly consent to represent this Society. hich 
already heard the views expressed by Mr. Edgar, wh 
I think have been thoroughly endorsed by this meeting, 


should exaggerate. Those who have honoured me to the 
extent of asking whether I would stand as a candidate 
for the Council will corroborate what I say if needs be, 
when [ assure you that I have rather shrank from the 
position than otherwise, and it has taken a considerable 
time to allow these gentlemen to conyince me that any 
duty devolves upon me iu the matter. However, they 
have gone so far as to say that they believe that I should 
represent my fellow members, and they have hon- 
oured me by saying they would like me to stand, and 
I have consented. I do not know whether I should be 
adopting a wise precedent, but it is my view that those 
gentlemen who accept the responsibility of allowing 
themselves to be nominated as members of the Council 
should clearly and distinctly enunciate their views. I 


having had the honour of new receiving an expression of 


and he has also had the advantage of heariug what ne 
Hurndall had to say. We shall all be very please’ 
know what his views are and whether he — oe 
position which this Society so freely and fully asks 
to do. lemen 
Mr. J. A. W. Mr. President and Gentieme, 
1 cannot say with Mr. Hurndall that this sequent, pos 
previously been made to me on many Se a [am 
but a very young member of the —— ae old 
afraid, comparatively unknown. I certainly cnsver 
decided views with regard to the duty of « mom |. 
the Council of the Royal College of ee the ex- § 
and those views coincide almost entirely - dal. I 
pressions which have fallen from *r "the repre- 
believe that a member of Council is not only 
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sentative but should also be the servant of the profes- 
sion. 1 believe that a member of the Council should at 
al) times be open to the suggestions and to the approach- 
es of all members of the profession, and that his part 
should consist in giving effect—so far as in him lies—to 
the will of the profession so far as he is able to inter- 
pret it. On minor questions there is no doubt that a 
member of the Council must be ready to decide for him- 
self, and for that reason I think a young man is not so 
well circumstanced as a man of greater experience and 
more mature judgment, because it is desirable that one 
should be intimately acquainted with all that has gone 
before and with the probable course that things will take 
in the future, but I think that before political experience, 
and before a knowledge of parliamentary tactics and 
methods of procedure, itis pre-eminently aud absolutely 
necessary that a nan should be guided by principles and 
abstract ideas of right and wrong. Under those circum- 
stances he may certainly err, but he is not likely to go 
so far wrong as aa individual who either allows himself 
tobe treated us the cat’s paw of a clique, or who en. 
deavours to use his position for the furthering of mere 
party ends. AsI said, believe that the only course for 
aman to adopt is to endeavour to know the will of his 
profession and to do it. If he finds at any time that he 
is in opposition to the clearly expressed will of his pro- 
fesion, then I huld with Mr. Hurndall that the only 
course left to him is to resign. I cannot say that I have 
any long career to which I can refer you as giving you 
an idea of the probable course that I should take. I can 
only rely upon the general priveiples which have regu- 
lated my daily life, and I can only ask you in supporting 
me to believe that so far as I possibly can [ will carry 
out the wish of those persons whom I may in future have 
the honour of representing, and I will on all occasions 
keep an open ear to questions which concern the good of 
the profession, and endeavour as far as possible to 

execute your will and your purpose. After the manner 
in which you have expressed your wish, | do iwost will 

ingly accept the position in which you have placed me. 

ltisone which | could not have hoped to attain for 
many years were it not for your kind support and for the 


in to assist him, not a veterinary surgeon as Mr, Hurn- 
dall thinks he ought to have done, but another ophthal- 
nie surgevn also in Liverpool ; subsequently the dog is 
seen by an eminent ophthalmic surgeon in Loudon, and 
subsequently the operation is performed. To cavil at 
this, to think ourselves aggrieved, while submitting 
without the slightest protest to certain legal enactments 
whereby the study of pathology is seriously interfered 
with, is very like straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel, and here I must ask you to allow me to make a 
brief digression. Comparative pathology based on 
experiment is the science of the day, but we are hindered 
from taking part in it unless provided with a special 
license from the Home Secretary. Without this license 
to perform an experiment on a living vertebrate animal, 
even though that experiment merely consist in a prick 
of a capillary needle, is to risk a period of incarceration 
in a felon’s cell, We must be content to fold our hands 
and allow other countries to make the discoveries, St. 
Petersburg with mallein, Berlin tuberculine, tetanine, 
and so on; this is the camel that I spoke of, a huge 
dromedary with a great hump on his back, indeed he 
has two humps, for he belongs to the Asiatic species, the 
African camel has only one hump ; and on one of these 
humps is perched an anti vivisectionist and on the other 
hump is flaunted a scroll of parchment on which is 
written the antivivisection Act ; aud although the camel 
has at present undergone only partial digestion he has 
already given rise to the must acrid and irritating decom- 
position products, and #0 complicated are these that it 
would be difficult to find for them a chemical formula, I[ 
could not possibly attempt to do se even with the aid of 
a black board and a piece of chalk. To return to our 
subject, the question of medical manuers in Liverpool, 
and taking a practical common-sense view of the case, I 
think it is something at which the veterinary profession 
can well afford to smile, and | am convinced that tu do 
anything but smile is inconsistent with the dignity of 
our profession, (Applause) 

The CHatnMAN agreed with the observations of Mr. 
Singleton, and snygested that as the subject had now 


exoressions of approval which have fallen from you. 
After what has taken place { accept the position, and | | 


been fully considered and their views printed, it might 
be well to let the matter rest, 
Mr. Hurnvati: Perhaps | may be allowed to say 


trust to yon to carry out at the poll what you have begun | that if this course be adopted it will amount to a vote of 


here at this meeting. (Applause.) 


Mr. Hurndall and Mr. J. A. W. Dollar as members of the 
Council of the College would be the right men in the 
right place, and that the Society would do their utmost 
to secure their return. 


A Breacu or ProressionaL Etiquette. 


_ Discussion on the question of professional etiquette 
imrodueed by Mr. Hurndall at the preceding meeting— 
ths breach consisting in the treatment of Mr. Coke’s 
‘oursing dog “ Character ”’ by ophthalmic surgeons for an 
Injury to the eye— was now set down for resumption. 

Professor Penpertuy said he had been unable to 
wertain whether fees were received by the medical men 
ucerned in this case. If this were ascertained the 
tention of the Medieal Council might possibly be 
tected to this matter, as he had previously said. 

Mr. Sincieron : I fully believe that in bringing this 
Miter before us my friend Mr. Hurndall is prompted 
tolely by the highest interest in his profession, and 
ing identical interest with him I feel all the more 
“tty to speak freely on the subject It is impossible 
ha to view the matter in the light that Mr. Hurn- 
saat Iu my opinion a more befitting, becoming, 
Vist guified course for us to adopt is to take no notice 
"teatiad of it. A valuable greyhound meets with an 
ont to its eye, the owner consults an ophthalmic sur- 
"in Liverpool who decides on an operation, and calls 


0 


_want of confidence in my action—so it will appear to 
The CuarrMAN said he was sure that they all felt that the outside public. 


As | intimated in the first instance, 
| what | did I did entirely on my own responsibility as an 
individual, | reported the matter to you thinking it 
would interest the Fellows of the Suciety, and I did 
the same in the case of the Royal Counties Assuciation, 
who passed a resolution approving of the course I had 
pursued. I did not introduce the subject here in the 
belief that asimilar resolution would be adopted. After 
Mr. Singleton’s speech, which will be reported no doubt 
in The Veterinary Record, the medical gentlemen con- 
cerned will say “ see how these veterinarians are divided 
amongst themselves.”’ Practically by your acticn you 
approve of what these doctors did. Persuually | am 
satisfied that it would have been wrong on my part to 
allow this breach of professional etiquette to pass un- 
noticed, and [ took steps which 1 deemed necessary to 
expose it. 

Professor Pexsentuy: My feelings are that we are 
extremely indebted to Mr. Hurndall for having brought 
this matter before us. Since we last met a circumstance 
has occurred to me which I may mention in a few words. 
A Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
was attending a pet dog. This dog had something 
wrong with its eye and he wrote to me asking whether 
he could consult a very eminent ophthalmic surgeon, a 
practitioner of human surgery. I referred him to The 
Veterinary Record containing a report of Mr. Hurndall’s 
remarks at our last meeting, and | subsequently received 
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a letter from my friend saying he was put in his proper 
position as regarded the matter, and he should not now 
think of consulting any human specialist as to the dog 
in question. I think Mr. Hurndall’s action has borne 
fruit already. While there is this tendency to lean on 
practitioners of haman surgery we can scarcely expect 
to have any aspirations ourselves, so as to make ourselves 
competent or specialist on any given subject. If it be 
requisite, I propose that the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Mr. Hurndall for what he has done in this 
matter. 

Mr. O. E. ReppisH seconded the motion which was 
carried unanimously. 

The CHarrMAN: There can be no doubt that this 
matter was one of real interest to us. The only ques- 
tion was as to the best way of dealing with it. 


THANKs TO CapTaIN RayMOND. 


The CHatRMAN said the further communication he 
had received from Mr. Edgar was as follows :—At 
our last meeting, when Captain Raymond’s letter 
containing notice of his resignation as a member 
of Council of R.C.V.S. was read, there was scarcely 
time or opportunity for auy formal acknowledg- 
ment, Captain Raymond was one of the nominees of 
the Central Society, and came forward at a time when 
‘the vexed question of the new Charter was at white 
heat and other important matters under consideration ; 
he has voted and acted consistently with the pledges 
that he gave, he has been ever ready with voice and vote 
‘to advocate those reforms which must tend to advance 
and consolidate the veterinary profession. 1 think he 
thas fully proved that he was worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him, and it will be only a just mark of our 
esteem for him if we carry a very hearty vote of thanks 
ou his compulsory retirement. It is men like Captain 
Raymond that we ueed on the Council, men who can 
forget themselves for the benefit and the advancement 
of the profession, men who have a conviction and will 
support it, men who can think and act for themselves 
and are not led by the nose or wafted about by any wind 
that blows. Such a man I think we had in Captain 
Raymond. I have, therefore, much pleasure in moving 
“« That the best thanks of the Central Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society be accorded to Captain Raymond for his 
services on the Council of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, as the numinee of this Society, and re- 
grets his compulsory retirement and luoks forward to 
seeing him amongst them at some future time.” 

Mr. Samson :—There can be no doubt that Captain 
Raymond has been a very valuable member of the Coun- 
cil of the College and also a useful member of this 
society, and | have great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

Mr. Hurnpau. :—I should like to support the motion. 
It will be well within the memory of those who have 
been fellows of this Society for any length of time, that 
Captain Raymond has rendered the profession good 
service by devoting an immense amount of time and 
labour to the development of the education question, and 
also to the examination tests. I think it behoves us to 
express our special recognition of steps which he took on 
that occasion, and this should be placed distinctly on 
record in the books of the Society. , 

Mr. Rows :—I should like to endorse what has been 
said, and also to move that our thanks be also accorded 
to Colonel Duck, who is about to leave us under similar 
circumstances. 

Professor PENBERTHY:—As a colleague of Captain 
Raymond on the Council of the College [ should like to 
be allowed to support the motion. Asa thoroughly in- 
dependent man and as an indefatigable worker the 
Council, 1 think, has never had a better member than 


new thing, and if you study the records of the Council 
you will find his common sense and judgment shew) 
by the number of successful proposals with which 
his name has been associated. I[ have very much 
pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. When, subse. 
quently, Captain Raymond entered the room, the Chair. 
man informed him of the resolution which had peep 
passed, remarking that he (the Presideut) would not add 
any eulogistic words of his own as he knew that the 
Captain was au especially bashful man. They would all 
regret his absence from amongst them but he left them 
at the call of duty—a call which Captain Raymond 
would not hesitate a moment in obeying. 

Capt. Raymonp :—My first duty is to acknowledge 
the vote of thanks you have been kind enough to award 
me while I was temporarily absent from the room. ‘ue 
doing so is partly a pleasure, and partly a pain ; partly a 
pain because it is always I think a difficult thing for a 
man to reply to a vote of thanks who feels as I feel, that 
he might have done more in order to properly earn 
thanks so kindly uttered. 

It may not be out of place on the present occasion that 
{ should say a few words as to what has happened in the 
past during my career on the Council of the R.C.V.S, 
I have beeu connected officially in certain events which 
were considered at the time to be rather great events, 
at any rate they were rather new events. There was the 
Charter, the Four Years Scheme, and the Fellowship 
degree. As regards the Charter, of course the election of 
myself, and five other members was nothing more nor less 
than the crowning step in an agitation which had really 
practically reached its end, and the members who were 
elected, myself among the number, cannot reasonably 
take much credit to themselves, for anything connected J 
with that Charter. Concerning the Four Years Scheme, 
it happens that my name was mvre prominently con- 
nected with it, than the names of mary other people. 
At the same time although I appeared more prominently 
in that matter, there is not the slightest doubt that 
other members had—well, to speak honestly, they had as 
much to do with it as I. There were many others who 
did not appear on the scene. I might name for instance, 
Mr. Hunting, Mr. Mulvey, and Professor Penberthy, 
particularly Mr. Huuting aud Mr. Mulvey, who very 
often met and worked for several hours together at the 
house of the lat#r, who was then President of the Coun- 
cil of the R.C.V.S. It is true that when the Committee 
met I submitced a four years scheme whereas others 
submitted three years schemes, but mine was crude and @ 
great many of the best points of the other schemes were 
subsequently worked into mine, with the permission of the 
authors and with their assistance. I dont think it required 
any genius to imagine a four in lieu of a three years -—_ 
of education, but even this idea was not original for : 
was borrowed from abroad. Although I was unaware 0 
it at the time I submitted this four years | 
subsequently was informed by Mr. Mulvey that F 7: 
fessor Walley some years previously had move i 
Council that a four years scheme would be preee nM 
toathree. His motion was, unfortunately | think, a 
posed of in two lines in The Veterinary Journal, 80 zo 
it is unkuown whether his was an abstract Suge Te le y 
a formulated plan. But I am anxious 
should have due credit for priority. Let hol 
not forget that if the work fell on a few, the aaa 
Council passed the plan. There was another or atatious 
who did a great deal of work of an ments oho 
kind, and work that everybody could not poss! y a 
undertaken. When the four years scheme haga “ it, 
it became a question whether the funds wou' bgt yy 
hence the financial scheme had to be atari med by 
was a difficult thing to do, This task was pe ‘As t0 


Captain Raymond—a man who was not afraid to face a 


the Solicitor, who had a great deal of hard work. 
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the Fellowship Degree, it is only fair to say that that 
wis Mr. Hunting’s child, and to the best of my belief it 
was carried out practically entirely by Mr. Hunting. 
Well, [ think, that is about all gentlemen, and really 
when you come to think of what has been done in the 
three years, it is very little, and leaves very much more 
to be done in the future. There is, for instance, the 
question of prescribing chemists, the sale of poisons, the 
question of “ Colonial practitioners,” and several others. 
They have all to be dealt with, and I sincerely hope that 
these gentlemen whom you have honoured by your call 
this evening, when they have got on the Council, will 
try to carry on the business—shall I say faster? Yes, 
faster than it has been conducted hitherto. Gentlemen, 
[heartily appreciate your thanks. (Applause). 


the first case, one of a large splint where the horse was. 
very lame, he made six punctures and afterwards. 
blistered. The animal returned thirteen days afterwards 
very much improved so far as its lameness was concerned. 
He had not seen the horse since. This he regarded as 
rather a favourable sign, because the owners of the 
patients at the free clinique as a rule returned to express 
their dissatisfaction if the case did not progress satis- 
factorily. (Laughter). The second case was that of a 
cart horse, a very bad case of sprained tendons. The 
animal had been line-fired once and blistered twice, and 
was still very lame. About twelve punctures were made, 
one row down the centre and back of the tendon, and 
one row on either side. The horse was afterwards 
blistered. It came back eight days afterwards decidedly 
improved. Twelve days subsequently the animal re- 
turned very Jame. This was owing to its having mean- 
while been at work contrary to the instructions he gave. 
In the circumstances he advised slaughter, and had not 
seen the horse since. The third case was that of a large 
ringbone in the hind foot of a horse. He did not here. 
give a favourable prognosis, but the owner wished every 
attempt to be made to render the animal serviceable. 
lt returned three weeks afterwards showing no improve- 
ment. The last case was a very bad case of sprained 
tendon inacob. Twelve or fifteen punctures were made 
and afterwards blistering was applied. The animal was 
very lame, but when it returned nine days afterwards 
there was a decided improvement. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it had broken loose and grazed the parts operated 
upon, which somewhat retarded progress. Three days. 
afterwards there was certainly an improvement, but he 
had not seen the horse since and so conld not say definite- 
ly how it progressed. In three of these cases the opera- 
tion was performed standing and in the other whilst the 
animal was cast. He did not consider the results of 
these cases to be very reliable because the free clinique 
patients were usually worn out emaciated animals, were 
very badly diseased, and their owners were as a rule 
careless aud would not take the trouble of looking after 
their animals. He did not experience the difficulty 
mentioned by Professor Macqueen concerning the heating 
of the copper points. One heating of the iron would pro- 
duce sufticient heat in the needle to suffice for five or six 
punctures. Another difficulty with which he had to 
tise. In 1879 the iron, of which that shown by Captain | contend was that, so far as the free clinique was con- 
Butler was a pattern, was introduced by Bourgonet. [In | cerned, the animals had to walk away to their homes. 
this cautery the disc replaced by a fork and there was the | He certainly thought that if the animal operated upon 
further difference the needle instead of being fixed as in | were put in slings at once and kept thoroughly quiet 
Bianchi’s iron, was movable. In France, Bourgonet’s progress would be greatly facilitated. (Applause). 
ton was considered more ornamental than usefuljbecause| Mr. W. Stap.ey spoke of the marked improvement he 
ofthetrouble in heating and changing the copper points. | had himself witnessed in a cart horse which had been 
The only objection to Bianchi’s iron was that the fired by him with the needle firing iron. The iron was 
thoulder had to be kept from the skin. As to the depth heated in a charcoal fire at a forge some eighty yards 
of puncture, Leblanc (1836) recommended pushing the distant from the scene of the operation, to which it was 
tn through the skin, and subcutaneous tissues, into | brought as quickly as possible, and it did its work 80. 
bone, in cases of splint, spavin, ringbone, sidebone, rapidly that a very extensive surface was fired with once 
wl other bony enlargements. Leblanc stated that it heating. Care was required in the operation. He 
¥is Dot good practice to push the iron into the bone at | thought a charcoal fire was best. As Lieutenant Butler 
oe thrust. It should be done gradually. Professor | said, the points were easily bent if they were bent once 
‘equeen had used these irons, and could speak favour- | before, but this could be rectified by means of a pair of 
Y of the needle firing iron for sprains of the flexor pincers. The method of operating required care because 
ous, for spavin, splints, and ringboues. The iron if one did not put the puncture in the proper place, he 
"% pushed well in. He did not use any disc but with- | might penetrate a blood- vessel. 
W the iron very quickly. Abadie’s iron was a very Mr, DottarR moved, and Professor Macqueen second- 
td one, but it made rather too large an opening. In ed a vote of thanks to Lieutenant Butler for the re- 
plcluding Professor Macqueen said he thought Prof. | marks he made at the previous meeting and the instruc- 
*bday would be able to give them a little information | tive specimens he brought before the members of the 
tt the results of the application of the Iron (Bourgonet’s | Society. This was carried unanimously. 
Weution) of which he, Professor Hubday tried a| Lieutenant Burier, in acknowledging the compliment 
Pattern . paid him, said he had particularly requested that his 
Professor Hoppay gave particulars of four cases in address should not be reported as the materials he 
hich he had applied Bourgonet’s needle firing iron at | brought were got together hurriedly from his friends. 
free clinique at the Royal Veterinary College. In| He simply came forward to stop a gap for a few minutes 


CLINICAL SuBJEcTs: NEEDLE FIRING. 


At the previous meeting Lieut. E. R. C. Butler intro- 
duced some matters of clinical interest, producing and 
explaining specimens and photographs, but the remarks 
of Mr. Butler were uot reported, in compliance with his 
request. 

MacqvEen who had moved the adjournment 
of the discussion which eusued, now avowed that he was 
mable to resume the discussion because Mr. Butler’s 
remarks had not been printed, and he had not taken 
any notes, anticipating a report in The Veterinary 
Reord. He regretted that no report had appeared. It 
wis difficult a month after a meeting to remember what 
hed been said. He desired, however, to refer to the 
origin of what was called “ Needle Firing.” So far back 
as 1836 the first sharp firing iron was introduced by a 
French veterinarian Urbain Leblanc. The iron was a 
conical iron not unlike the oue which Prof. Macqueen 
ethibited. In 1864 Abadie somewhat improved upon the 
original, and produced an iron a copy of which Professor 
Macqueen also exhibited. It was a very sharp punctur- 
ing iron. A year or two Jater Bianchi invented the 
needle firing iron, with fixed needle. Many other needle | 
caiteries were introduced between 1865 and 1874. It was 
found that the shoulder of Bianchi’s iron damaged the 
thin and this was considered a very serious objection. 
Watrin, whose name is conrected with a patten shoe, 
suggested that something should be placed between the 
shoulder and the skin and recommended a perforated 
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and brought with him whatever came to hand. More- 
over he did not wish to be reported because on previous 
occasions his remarks had not been as correctly reported 
as they might have been. 


Fistuta or THE Horse’s 


Captain Raymonp : Under this heading I propose to 
relate a case which might wear the somewhat more 
ambitious title of septicemia or progressive tissue necro- 
sis. The peculiarity of the case seems to be that al- 
though it was well cut out and a depending orifice 
secured it progressed badly, and was ultimately destroyed. 

On the 10th January a jhorse, 11 years old, while at 
exercise on some stable litter, picked up with the off- 
hind foot the heel tip of a man’s boot. One part pene- 
trated the foot on side of the frog for about two inches, 
the other went into the sole in front of the frog. The 
accident was noticed at once and a shoeing smith re- 
moved the piece of iron. The fuot was soaked in warm 
water and the animal was soon afterwards sent to me iu 
a float. 

I had the surrounding horn pared very thin anda 
good opening made for any discharge that might come 
away. The foot was thoroughly cleansed and a carbulic 
water poultice applied. 

January 11th. The animal was doing well, the open 
ings were free. Poultice repeated. 

12th. The openings were free, the case doing well. 
The foot was placed in an antiseptic bath for an hour 
and a carbvulic poultice applied as before. 

13th. The animal was in pain; temp. 1053. Asmall 
abscess appeared in the thin horn about half-inch from 
the hole in the frog. This little abscess turned out to 
be a local affair, but I removed the horn round it and 
made one wound of the original puncture in the frog 
and it. The discharge was not the usual laudable pus 
but of a rather watery description. The foot was bathed 
for some two hours in warm carbolic lotion in a foot 
bath, and a carbolic poultice applied. 

14th. Temp. 103, animal in pain. The opening in 
the sinus in the frog would admit a black lead pencil and 
a probe showed taat it was free for about two inches to 
the back of the coronary bone. The hole in the sole 
was slightly underrun and so I removed a quantity of 
horn in its neighbourhood ané nearly all the horn from 
the punctured side of the frog. This was not absolutely 
necessary, bui it was done so as to be on the safe side. 
The discharge was rather watery than purulent and was 
free from smell; This was probably due to the carbolic 
baths and other antiseptic precautions. 

15th. Temp. 1022. Same symptoms, same treat- 
ment. 

16th. Several small abscesses formed and burst on 
the coronets in the region of the inner lateral cartilage 
(same side as original wounds). The tissue uuder them 
was in a disorganized condition. I searched fora com- 
munication or another sinus but found none. I joined 
these abscesses and dissected out the disorganised tissue. 
Gave the carbolic path for one hour, dressed the reach- 
able parts with iodoform and applied a dry dressing of 
carbolic tow. The circulation in these parts was not 
very good, there was not much bleeding and the wounds 
were not rosy in colour. 

17th. Temp. 100-4. A small abscess burst at the 
back of the lower end of the long pastern and some 
stringy disorganised tissue protruded. Cast and chloro- 
formed. Enlarged this abscess and removed a quantity of 
stringy tissue by dissection. I gradually introduced my 
little finger into the sinus in the frog, which had gained 
in diameter, and found that it led to a cavity at the back 
of the tendon. There was stringy tissue here. I joined 
the abscess and the sinus by a drainage tube, after wash- 
ing out and dissecting away the necrosed tissue. A com- 
munication had formed between the abscesses I treated 


the day before and the abscess in the heel, this sinus 
containing necrosed tissue was cleared, and a drainage 
tube inserted. Some more abscesses formed on the 
coronet in advance of the old ones and reached to the 
toe. I joined them and dissected out the necrosed 
tissue. At the end of the operation all these wounds 
appeared to be clean, they had the usual carbolic foot 
bath, followed by iodoform and carbolic tow, ete. 

18th. Temp. 103-4. Abscesses formed and burst from 
the toe to the outer quarter and there is a sinus between 
an abscess near the anterior edge of the outer lateral 
cartilage and the abscess in the heel. So that the 
whole coronet was implicated. 1 opened the abscesses 
near the toe, dissected necrosed tissue and put a drainage 
tube in the new sinus. I used drainage tubes s0 as to 
save the skin as far as possible. The necrosis seemed to 
be steadily progressing in all the wounds, in spite of 
dissection and antiseptics, the diameter of all the sinuses 
became daily larger. 

19th. Temp. 104. A patch of skin showed signs of 
sloughing jnst above the fetlock. The same necrosed 
tissue was in all the wounds, a finger could be easily 
introduced into all the sinuses. There was no smell, the 
discharge was watery rather than pustular, and there 
was not much of it. The animal in great pain. In 
cousultation with Major Rowe we decided to destroy the 
animal. 

Remarks. The questions which have occurred to me 
are whether the course of the disease was influenced by 
thrombosis of blood-vessels which caused a defective 
blood supply and subsequent necrosis. There was little 
blood in the parts after the first few days and the wounds 
did not look rosy. Or was it a case of infection bya 
germ of progressive tissue necrosis. 

Koch mentions such a germ as being fatal when inocu- 
lated in mice. There is also a germ of gangrenous 
mastitis which attacks sheep. And [ read the other day 
in The Veterinarian that a gangrenous condition is set 
up in whales by Norwegian fishermen by harpoons. 

The absence of smell during life appears to have been 
due to the antiseptics used. Vet.- Major Rowe, who has 
had large experience in South Africa, has informed me 
that gangrenous condition of the legs of mules in South 
Africa during wet weather was very common; and he 
has seen cases where wholesale sloughing of the parts 
below the knee hage occurred. 

The question of individuality in these cases may not 
be altogether without interest. It seems possible that 
some animals are less resistent to injuries than others. 
Sometimes an animal picks up a rusty nail, the wound 
receives scarcely any treatment, but the animal gets well 
almost at once. {n other animals with more careful 
treatment suppuration, an underrun sole and quittors 
occur. I can call to mind two cases of injury to the 
coronet caused by a gun wheel. In one case there wae 
no wound but sloughing and quittor resulted ; in oe 
other the injury must have been very great for the 
horse’s shoe was doubled so that the heels crossed one 
another ; but in this case, although there was a re 
no sloughing whatever occurred, although the anim 
was lame for some time. tain 
Mr. remarking upon a statement of 
Raymond’s that very frequently cases of a non anos 
character occurred in which much greater injuries ae 
inflicted than was the case here, said he thought si that 
explanation of this might be furnished by the tac aty es 
any suppuration of the foot was not invariably - pi 
one and the same factor: that there might be 4 d yet 
extensive laceration and injury to the structures 40 

: ill on the other han 
comparatively early recovery. Still o d and yet 
they might have a comparatively small woun tetanus 
the most serious consequences. For ogre He 
following a wound usually resulted in death. 
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. carecters took was due to the various characteristics of 
sinus the organisms which entered. Captain Raymond asked 
nage fora possible explanation of the reason of the spreading 

the gangrene in the case he mentioned. It would be in- 
o the yresting to know whether the circulation whilst im- 
rosed in the foot itself, continued in the upper portion 
yands of the limb, and whether any circulation in the limb 
> foot took place in the tissues prior to the necrosis. How 
log were the carbolic baths continued. In another 
from ase would it not be well in trying to bring about better 
+ he results to use entirely dry dressing and double cyanised 
; the go MacqQuEEN said with regard to the treat- 
enges nent that Captain Raymond pursued he did not agree 
nn vith him in the use of carbolised baths. Moisture of 
as to tht kind he did not consider beneficial. From the 
ied ta (aptain’s description the case seemed to be a rather 
te of aceptional one, and therefore he (Professor Macqueen) 
yas not suprised at the result. It became a constitutional 
disease from being a local one. 
ns of Captain RayMonp, replying to questions, said neither 
rosed the pedal or any other bones were injured. They were 
easily il right. Mr. Dollar spoke about double cyanised 
1, the ue. If one could only get single cyanised gauze he 
there yould be fortunate. He used to get a little carbolic 
. In guze at one time but even that had been cut down. 
ry the Professor Macqueen in mentioning drainage tubes raised 
avery large question and one which might be discussed 

Pred fortwenty-four hours. (Professor Macqueen: drainage 
ed by tubes in quittor). That would not take quite so long to 
nas discuss. He thought that drainage tubes under certain 


dreumstances were useful. In this case he tried two 
things, drainage in one part of the foot and incision or 
blood-opening in another, and he was bound to say that 
the result in both experiments was the same. ‘The 
mason he used carbolised baths was in order that the 
horse by using his foot should keep washing out the 
tinuses as far as possible. He was not prepared to defend 
these baths very strongly. Their president, he knew, 
wed to treat quittors many years ago by inserting into 
the wound corrosive sublimate wrapped up in cigarette 
pper. No doubt that was most useful way of treating 
quttor,and he (Captain Raymond) had seen cases in 
ir, Prudames’ hands recover very rapidly. Another 
weatment of quittor was that adopted by Mr. Woods, of 
Wigaa, which consisted of the injection into the sinuses 
ita mixture of camomile and acetic acid, and he (Capt. 
Raymond) had found that that treatment had extra- 
mdinarily good effects sometimes. (Applause). 

t. Samson moved a vote of thanks to Captain 
kiywond for introducing the subject of quittor as ex- 
‘uplified in the case he had instanced. 

t. RogERson, in seconding the motion, said he had 
Nated many cases of quittor in his time and his experi- 
fice taught him that the drier the fuot was kept the 
letter. He thought that after the first relief, after a 
Moper opening had been made for the discharge to 
“ape, the less poultices and moisture applied to the 

tthe better would be the result. 

motion was passed nem. con, and duly acknowledged 

Captain Raymond. 


CsaRIAN OPERATION IN A Car. 


lt. Rowe described an operation of this nature which 
ta performed. A small cat of a very vicious tem- 
ie tut was brought to him by his friend, Mr. T. 
marry It was the valued property of two ladies. After 
os apes difficulty, during which he was bitten and 
a 1° although his hands were well covered, he suc- 
“Want /, trying the passage and found there was no 


dead kittens. After half-an-hour’s trouble he succeeded 
in getting the cat sufficiently under chloroform to enable - 
him to examine her when it was found to be a breech 
presentation with only the tail in reach. His iastru- 
ment partially removed that and the viscera but nothing 
more. So it was decided to operate, and a median line 
was selected, and in less than ten minutes, after a nearly 
bloodless operation and after having ligatured the parts, 
the whole of the uterus was successfully removed by the 
ecraseur and the parts sutured up. The cat fast recovered 
consciousness and was as vicious as ever. This was at 
four in the afternoon. It was taken away home at 
eight o’clock. The subsequent history was that the cat 
was nursed during the night and ate and drank well, 
also in the morning. About eleven in the forenoon, 
however, after drinking she vomited, walked across the 
room to the fireplace, laid down on the hearthrug, 
stretched herself, shivered and died almost immediately. 
No post-mortem examination was made. There were 
two large feetal kittens, one larger than the other, and an 
immature foetus. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Arkcoll, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rowe for 
relating this interesting case. 

Thanks to the Chairman for presiding ended the 
meeting. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 
DARWINISM AND RACE PROGRESS. 
By J. Berry Haycrart, M.D., Evry. &c., 
Professor of Physiology, University College, Cardiff. 


CriIME AND INCAPACITY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—We have seen in the 
last lecture that there is every reason to believe that, on 
account of improved external conditions, and notably the 
sanitary advances due to the efforts of preventive medi- 
cine, the race is deteriorating in general constitutional 
robustness. Those selective agencies which in more 
primitive times destroyed the sickly, especially during 
their early years of life, have in part been removed or 
modified, with the result that the sickly are preserved 
and in larger numbers live through and into the child- 
bearing period, raising the mean duration of life, but 
notably increasing the rate of mortality after middle age. 
These sickly ones leave children behind, who, of course, 
transmit their constitution to the race. One’s personal 
experience of life shows that crime persisted in is a 
strong index of innate propensity, and we know that 
such innate propensity exists, for striking variations are 
to be observed even amongst those born of the same 
parents and under the same conditions of education and 
personal influence. One child may give infinitely greater 
trouble to rear than all the other members of a family; 
he may evince evil propensities which are hard or im- 
possible to correct, and he may be seemingly deficient in 
those qualities which are necessary to useful citizenship. 
It is seldom that the history of crime can be traced 
through many generations; in most cases the members 
disperse and intermarry out of their own set, and the 
record of crime is rapidly lost. It might be assumed 
that this, indeed, is the most ready way of getting rid of 
criminal taints; but is it likely that, although lost to 
discernment, the taint has disappeared? We may dilute 
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much the more multiplied, and we have every reason to 
believe that cases such as that of the unmanageable 
child in a family that I have referred to are instances of 
a sudden prominence given to evil strains present to one 
or both of the parental ancestry. While this view of 
crime forbids us from having any feeling but that of pity 
for the inveterate criminal, while we cannot cease to 
view him as one organically diseased, we are also bound 
to provide that his strain shall stop with him, and not 
perpetuate itself. 
Under the varying conditions of life some people are 
hardly pressed upon, and the burden 1s light upon other 
persons’ shoulders, Our conditions of life, although 
perhaps selective in the main, are by no means uniformly 
so. Thus it happens that the amount of money in a 
man’s pocket is no certain criterion of even his capacity 
to make it, let alone as to his possessing other qualities 
which may be more estimable. Especially in a com- 
munity such as ours—where men pass in a lifetime from 
poverty to riches or the reverse, and often as a result of 
surrounding conditions which control their actions—we 
may have stupidity and vice seated on inlaid Florentine, 
and intelligence and virtue on rush-bottom. Some of 
our old aristocratic families were headed no doubt by 
men of great capacity at their commencement, but it 
was the organisation of Romish civilisation that gave 
them the conquest over their worse organised fellow 
kinsmen settted in England. Blood for blood, innate 
quality for innate quality, there was little to choose 
between them, yet circumstances made one the villein, 
and the other the lord. Selective influences operating 
in a savage community have been kept in abeyance to a 
great measure by inherited property and class distine- 
tion ; and though, fortunately, good men are continually 
rising, avd vicious, idJe men are falling, yet this istoa 
great extent kept in check. Thus we find in the lower 
class many men and women of excellent physique and 
mental capacity doing in their lives as much as can be 
expected from anybody. From the biological point of 
view—that of blood, bone, muscle, and brain, a view 
which we, as a professiou, are bound to take—the lower 
labouring class is little inferior in quality, whilst they 
exceed in numbers, the upper and middle classes. From 
changing conditions of life (not uniform in any class) 
they especially suffer, for they are nearer the limit which, 
if passed, means deprivation uf that which is necesssary. 
We have, therefore, no right to assume that when we 
find destitution around us the destitute are of necessity 
more to blame in their lives than we are in ours. They 
may have been more hardworkiug and provident, and yet 
have fallen victims to want. 

The criminal and incapable classes, however, form 
only a small section of the community, and we have now 
to look around us and to observe what is going on 
amongst those who are engaged in the active everyday 
life of the artisan, business, or professional man. We 
have seen that in all classes, owing to the removal of 
selective agencies, physical deterioration is in progress ; 
we have now to see how innate mental capacity and good 
conduct are being affected. As regards good conduct it 
is difficult to come to any conclusion, tor there are so 
few facts on which tv form a judgment. One can hardly 
doubt that the external habits of the community are 
yearly progressing, and that we have acquired a keener 
public conscience than existed years ago. It is true that 
trade morality is not as it should be, and we still do not 
do to our neighbours as we would be done by; the 
chances are still for the sharp and unscrupulous, ever 
alive to their own personal advancement. Still there is, 
I think, some evidence that we are better than we were. 
Novels like “ Tom Jones,” or Balzac’s “ César Birotteau,” 
and “ Le Pére Gariot” indicate that the sins of our 
times, which hide their heads and are ashamed, once 


like “ Unto this Last ” indicate the existence of 4 kee, 
and growing sense of right and wrong. It is probable 
therefore, that already we are beginning to give ay jp 
creasing premium to goodness of disposition, to lool 
upon selfishness as that which in extreme cases lead, 
even to crime, and to combine against the selfish may 
If this is the case we are aiding the development of the 
race in the best way, we are giving an advantage to the 
best amongst us, and the result will be their increasing 
preponderance. We must distinguish here between innate 
personal goodness of disposition and habits of good con. 
duct imprinted upon the personality by education. The 
improvement in general morality may be a matte 
greatly of education, but this will react upon the race by 
the premium for goodness which this establishes, and by 
the fact that the man of personal goodness will alwayd 
obtain this premium, while ‘the man of selfish dispositio 
will rarely be able to disguise his inherent trait. When 
we turn to a study of those conditions which are modify 
ing the general intellectual capacity of the race we arg 
again confronted by a paucity of definite factors ta 
which we can assign a value; some points, however 
come out pretty clearly. We are certainly giving a 
extended advantage to those who are intellectually 
capable and withdrawing artificial props to the incapable 
Family ties aud the transmission of property (a traly 
Lamarckiau transmission of that which is acquired) have 
had much to do with the prevention of those selective 
influences which operate with great power in semi 
barbaric times. We are here dealing with feelings which 
are the highest and strongest humanity possesses, thé 
love of a parent for a child. This love may, however, 
be misplaced and ill-judged, and it is with this misplace 
ment and misjudgwent that we are dealing. Until recen 
times a gentleman might send his son into the army, 
navy, or church; a point might be stretched for law o 
medicine, a bank was hardly admitted, and a brewe 
was uuvheard of ; but every year the number of pursultg™ 
that a gentleman’s son may follow without breaking 
family ties is increasing. We have already lady dress 
makers ; perhaps we shall come to gentleman shoemaker 
and tailors. With this greater field of work it becomegyy 
more possible to put a round man into a round hole, ang 
a stupid boy will not be kept by force of money su@a™ 
family interest in a position for which he is unfitted 
We should never ‘wish to see a pareut refuse to giv 
every help to £child to aid him on in his struggle fo 
success iu life’s battle; but already wise parents ar@iag 
beginning to see that in their children’s interests it 

better for them to be engaged in those occupations fo 
which they are most fitted. Thus it happens that w = 
find men of good family looking after sheep and frui : 

farms ; they are, perhaps, ashamed at present to 7 a 
these callings in their own country, and there ° Bis 

migrate for that purpose to America or Australia. 00 
way of looking at these things, however, 18 1 

changing, and the old barriers between class occupa 10! 
are breaking down and suffering readjustments. a 
these means the less capable sons of the OPP rition 
middle classes find a living in more suitable we th 
of life, and they are not artificially supported y 
wealth and prejudice of relatives and weer” ~ 
same way increasing facilities are afforded thei 
capable, who can now obtain occupation 
capacities. In no way is this better shown t a Goal 
construction of our new system of education. ; on board 
the modern tendency is to establish a ladder a nt 

school to university upon which the 

Our older universities of Oxford and ore or ell-t0- 
great measure become teaching organs of t Bre ail 
and have drawn their potentiality to a large a ia 
these. The Scottish University has been mall farme 
organ of the whole people down to the 8 holds 00 
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of a keen uiversity privileges to any member of the community 

probable prided with a sufficient amount of industry and 
ve an in ntellectual capacity. Shall we not find that, as a result 
1, to look this more open competition, the more capable workers 
ases leadg rill pass from those oceupations which require the least 


Ifish man dil, or which are in their nature unpleasant or injuri- 


mut of the ms, to those pursuits which are of a more attractive 
ge to the uiure? At present the innate qualities of a country 
increasing jbourer’s child are probably not much below those of a 
een innate quire’s child because of the artificial barriers that have 
good con- aisted between the two. They are both of the same 


ne originally, and it is difficult to say in which class 
geetive influences have in the past been most powerful. 
move the barriers, give the smart boys of the labouring 
dusa chance, and the residue will remain innately in- 
iiorto a marked degree. The tendency of mvdern 
inelopment is often spoken of as democratic. This 
my be so in a certain sense; but does it not seem that 
ware tending to build up a new aristocracy of innate 
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factors td ieping class separate from class in some degree pre- 
, however «ved the innate equality of the classes. By open com- 
giving an tition we establish a difference, and tend to readjust 
ellectually utters by standards of personal capacity. It may be 
incapable umuged, possibly at some future time, that the personal 
y (a truly peessions of citizens shall not vary in quantity so much 
ired) hava wthey do at present ; in that case mere personal posses- 
» selective ions will be little esteemed, and innate qualities of man- 

in semi od and womanhood will make the chief difference—a 
ings which tly organic one—between the upper and lower classes. 
esses, the le rapidity of this selection is, however, greatly re- 


, however, 
 misplace 
ntil recen 


ied at the present time by another factor which must 
ut be overlooked. The unambitious and not very 
tpbleman takes to some occupation requiring little 


the army, iil, and rapidly earns the full current wage of his 
for law ORM epation. In consequence of this he marries and has 
2 brewery nil probability a large family. His more ambitious 
Wither, aspiring to a calling requiring skill or extended 
, breaking howledge, undergoes a long apprenticeship or enters a 
dy dress filession. At first his wages are small and the require 
hoemaker atts of his advanced position are considerable. Marriage 
; become cially is a drain upon his resources, for while his less 
| hole, an@ able brother is married to a woman who perhaps 
oney ee tes his food and rears his family, his own wife 


; unfitted 


Recrco “as him children, and perhaps suckles them, but is not 


Myred to perform any other useful function. He of 


ruggle fo sity marries late in life and hasa small family. 
rents | . ‘fue Within a single profession such as our own we see 
rests 1 fo autly the same thing taking place. The less ambitious 
: ons we ~~ takes a low qualification and passes at once into 


Practice ; he rapidly makes an income and marries. 
one ambitious man will perhaps take a degree in arts 
a aid then, having taken his medical qualifi- 

ins, he will specialise. For years he will eh pay 


and 
to follow 


alia. Ou Way even as 

idl an unmarried man, and only, perhaps, in 

pie " 0 thirties will he be able to ‘marry. While, there- 

are drawing the more capable together into 
nd 

ition Speaking, sterile. We set ladders from the 
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Vererinary APPOINTMENT. 


rom boart li the 
an climy Gloucestershire County Council meeting 
e have Week M 

well-to- » Mr. T. A. Huband, F.R.C.V.S., of 


tent frou 
farmeé 
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_ Was appointed Inspector for the Stow 
District. Cheltenham Examiner. 


wth, an upper class of capables? The old system of | 


A SUMMER SESSION. 


Reading Room, R.V.C. 
April 18th, 1894. 
Dear Sir, 

T am forwarding you a memorial, which was presented 
by a deputation of the students of the Royal Veterinary 
College te Principal brown, C.B., and which was after- 
wards submitted by him to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Royal Veterinary College. Their reply 
was to the effect that the committee, having fully con- 
sidered the advisability of re-instituting a summer ses- 
sion, were not prepared to rescind their decision, but 
that any students who had, previous to the re-institution 
of the summer session, entered into an agreement witha 
veterinary surgeon for the months of June and July 
might, on furnishing the Dean with the necessary par- 
ticulars, obtain permission from him to absent them- 
selves from the College during those months. 

The memorial—which I hope you will be able to find 
room for verbatim—speaks for itself. All I would add 
is that the meeting—spoken of as being very largely 
attended—was composed of about 300 students, and that 
the feeliug against the summer term was absolutely 
unanimous, there not being one dissentient voice.—I re- 
main, yours faithfully, 

Frank W, DowE Lt, 
President of the Students’ Union. 


MEMORIAL TO THE PRINCIPAL R.V.C. 


At a very largely attended meeting of the students of 
the Royal Veterinary College it was unanimously agreed 
that you should be asked to grant us this interview in 
order that our views regarding the summer term might 
be laid before you; showing you the great pull the 
students at the Scotch Schools will have over us if this 
regulation “ compelling students to attend at the College 
during the months of June and July be enforced.” 

The session begins in Octoter and ends in May. It 
has always been thought that a student made a great 
mistake in entering the College at Christmas—the 
middle of the session--but as the regulation now stands 
he will be better off than if he had entered at the proper 
time, namely in October. For supposing he should be 
rejected at his first, or any other examination, he will 
only have to attend the regular course from Christmas to 
May before he is eligible to try again. Whereas the 
student entering in October and being rejected will not 
only have to attend the ordinary course from October to 
Christmas, but will also have to attend during June and 
July. 

ro important branch of the work that a veterinary 
surgeon must be well up in is one that the veterinary 
student, unlike the medical student, can see nothing of 
in London; that branch is parturition and its accom- 
panying troubles. If the student has had no oppor- 


utes by themselves we are compelling them to be, tunities of seeing this during the time he spends as a 


pupil at the veterinary College he will leave there as a 
veterinary surgeon who is quite unfit to take charge of a 
country ‘practice. In each sneceeding month after 
April the cases of parturition become scarcer, and when 
August arrives all that kind of work may be said to be 
over. This applies equally in the case of castration. 
And August and September are the two idlest months in 
the year, either for a country practitioner or for a 
London one, as in the case of the latter the season is 
over. 

However willing the student may be to do his work at 
the veterinary college he will be quite unfit for it after 
having been studying in London from October to May, 
with only breaks of 13 days at Christmas, 6 days at 
Easter, and less than a fortnight in May. The students 
are mostly country born and bred and naturally find 
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much the more multiplied, and we have every reason to 
believe that cases such as that of the unmanageable 
child in a family that I have referred to are instances of 
a sudden prominence given to evil straius present to one 
or both of the parental ancestry. While this view of 
crime forbids us from having any feeling but that of pity 
for the inveterate criminal, while we cannot cease to 
view him as one organically diseased, we are also bound 
to provide that his strain shall stop with him, and not 
perpetuate itself. 
Under the varying conditions of life some people are 
hardly pressed upon, and the burden 1s light upon other 
persons’ shoulders. Our conditions of life, although 
perhaps selective in the main, are by no means uniformly 
so. Thus it happens that the amount of money in a 
man’s pocket is no certain criterion of even his capacity 
to make it, let alone as to his possessing other qualities 
which may be more estimable. Especially in a com- 
munity such as ours—where men pass in a lifetime from 
poverty to riches or the reverse, and often as a result of 
surrounding conditions which control their actions—we 
may have stupidity and vice seated on inlaid Florentine, 
and intelligence and virtue on rush-bottom. Some of 
our old aristocratic families were headed no doubt by 
men of great capacity at their commencement, but it 
was the organisation of Romish civilisation that gave 
them the conquest over their worse organised fellow 
kinsmen settted in England. Blood for blood, innate 
quality for innate quality, there was little to choose 
between them, yet circumstances made one the villein, 
and the other the lord. Selective influences operating 
in a savage community have been kept in abeyance to a 
great measure by inherited property and class distine- 
tion ; and though, fortunately, good men are continually 
rising, aud vicious, idje men are falling, yet this istoa 
great extent kept in check. Thus we find in the lower 
class many men and women of excellent physique and 
mental capacity doing in their lives as much as can be 
expected from anybody. From the biological point of 
view—that of blood, bone, muscle, and brain, a view 
which we, as a professiou, are bound to take—the lower 
labouring class is little inferior in quality, whilst they 
exceed in numbers, the upper and middle classes. From 
changing conditions of life (not uniform in any class) 
they especially suffer, for they are nearer the limit which, 
if passed, means deprivation uf that which is necesssary. 
We have, therefore, no right to assume that when we 
find destitution around us the destitute are of necessity 
more to blame in their lives than we are in ours. They 
may have been more hardworkiug and provident, and yet 
have fallen victims to want. 

The criminal and incapable classes, however, form 
only a small section of the community, and we have now 
to look around us and to observe what is going on 
amongst those who are engaged in the active everyday 
life of the artisan, business, or professional man. We 
have seen that in all classes, owing to the removal of 
selective agencies, physical deterioration is in progress ; 
we have now to see how innate mental capacity and good 
conduct are being affected. As regards good conduct it 
is difficult to come to any conclusion, tor there are so 
few facts on which tu form a judgment. One can hardly 
doubt that the external habits of the community are 
yearly progressing, and that we have acquired a keener 
public conscience than existed years ago. It is true that 
trade morality is not as it should be, and we still do not 
do to our neighbours as we would be done by; the 
chances are still for the sharp and unscrupulous, ever 
alive to their own personal advancement. Still there is, 
I think, some evidence that we are better than we were. 
Novels like “ Tom Jones,” or Balzac’s “ César Birotteau,” 
and “ Le Pére Gariot” indicate that the sins of our 
times, which hide their heads and are ashamed, once 


like “ Unto this Last ” indicate the existence of a kes 
and growing sense of right and wrong. It is probabj 
therefore, that already we are beginning to give ay jy 
creasing premium to goodness of disposition, to loo 
upon selfishness as that which in extreme cases |eaj 
even to crime, and to combine against the selfish may 
If this is the case we are aiding the development of thg 
race in the best way, we are giving an advantage to th 
best amongst us, and the result will be their increasing 
preponderance. We must distinguish here between innatg 
personal goodness of disposition and habits of good con 
duct imprinted upon the personality by education. The 
improvement in general morality may be a matte 
greatly of education, but this will react upon the race by 
the premium for goodness which this establishes, and by 
the fact that the man of personal goodness will alway: 
obtain this premium, while ‘the mau of selfish dispositio 
wiil rarely be able to disguise his inherent trait, Wher 
we turn to a study of those conditions which are modify 
ing the general intellectual capacity of the race we are 
again confronted by a paucity of definite factors t 
which we can assign a value; some points, however 
come out pretty clearly. We are certainly giving am 
extended advantage to those who are intellectually 
capable and withdrawing artificial props to the incapable, 
Family ties aud the transmission of property (a truly 
Lamarckiau transmission of that which is acquired) have 
had much to do with the prevention of those selective 
influences which operate with great power in semi 
barbaric times. We are here dealing with feelings which 
are the highest and strongest humanity possesses, the 
love of a parent for a child. This love may, however 
be misplaced and ill-judged, and it is with this misplace- 
ment and misjudgwent that we are dealing. Until recen 
times a gentleman might send his son into the army; 
navy, or church; a point might be stretched for law o 
medicine, a bank was hardly admitted, and a brewery 
was uuheard of ; but every year the number of pursuité 
that a gentleman’s son may follow without breaking 
family ties is increasing. We have already lady dress- 
makers ; perhaps we shall come to gentleman shoemaker 
and tailors. With this greater field of work it becomes 
more possible to put a round man into a round hole, and 
a stupid boy will not be kept by force of money and 
family interest in a position for which he is unfitted. 
We should never wish to see a pareut refuse to giv 
every help tS a child to aid him on in his struggle fo 
success in life’s battle; but already wise parents are 
beginning to see that in their children’s interests it 
better for them to be engaged in those occupations for 
which they are most fitted. Thus it happens that wom 
find men of good family looking after sheep and frul 


farms ; they are, perhaps, ashamed at present to follow Wee 
these ines their own country, and toy 
migrate for that purpose to America or Australia. OUND 
way of looking at these things, however, 18 Tp! yi te la 
changing, and the old barriers between class occupations ine 
are breaking down and suffering readjustments. a tee 
these means the less capable sons of the 
middle classes find a living in more suitable ma bard 
of life, and they are not artificially supported " ‘ol hips 
wealth and prejudice of relatives and yer" rl 
same way increasing facilities are afforded to the  =_& 


capable, who can now obtain occupation suited ay x 
capacities. In no way is this better shown than snetifl 
construction of our new system of education. Dis seal ; 
the modern tendency is to establish a ladder from nb 
school to university upon which the capable crn in 
Our older universities of Oxford and Cambridge oll-to-da 
great measure become teaching organs of the nit 
and have drawn their potentiality to a large oe iad 
these. The Scottish University has been 


went throught the streets in broad daylight ; and works 


organ of the whole people down to the sm at 
while the more modern development in Wales holds © 
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miversity privileges to any member of the community 
prided with a sufficient amount of industry and 
ntllectual capacity. Shall we not find that, as a result 
dthis more open competition, the more capable workers 
ri pass from those oceupations which require the least 
dil, or which are in their nature unpleasant or injuri- 
ms, to those pursuits which are of a more attractive 
wiure? At present the innate qualities of a country 
bonrer’s child are probably not much below those of a 
qire’s child because of the artificial barriers that have 
aisted between the two. They are both of the same 
ne originally, and it is difficult to say in which class 


Mulketive influences have in the past been most powerful. 


lemove the barriers, give the smart boys of the labouring 
dusa chance, and the residue will remain innately in- 
rior to a marked degree. The tendency of modern 
inelopment is often spoken of as democratic. This 
ny be so in a certain sense; but does it not seem that 
ware tending to build up a new aristocracy of innate 
wrth,an upper class of capables? The old system of 
ieping class separate from class in some degree pre- 
«ved the innate equality of the classes. By open com- 
tition we establish a difference, and tend to readjust 
utters by standards of personal capacity. It may be 
umuged, possibly at some future time, that the personal 
pwessions of citizens shall not vary in quantity so much 
wthey do at present ; in that case mere personal posses- 
tions will be little esteemed, and innate qualities of man- 
lod and womanhood will make the chief difference—a 
tly organic one—between the upper and lower classes. 
Te rapidity of this selection is, however, greatly re- 
wied at the present time by another factor which must 
wt be overlooked. The unambitious and not very 
upable roan takes to some occupation requiring little 
iil, and rapidly earns the full current wage of his 
keupation. In consequence of this he marries and has 
nil probability a large family. His more ambitious 
iwther, aspiring to a calling requiring skill or extended 
hovledge, undergoes a long apprenticeship or enters a 
lesion. At first his wages are small and the require 
uits of his advanced position are considerable. Marriage 
“cially is a drain upon his resources, for while his less 
wuble brother is married to a woman who perhaps 
Mpares his food and rears his family, his own wife 
va him children, and perhaps suckles them, but is not 
Hpared to perform any other useful function. He of 
wessity marries late in life and hasa small family. 
"0 within a single profession such as our own we see 
tuctly the same thing taking place. The less ambitious 
fudent takes a low qualification and passes at once into 
metal practice ; he rapidly makes an income and marries. 
— ambitious man will perhaps take a degree in arts 
"ence, and then, having taken his medical qualifi- 
For years he will barely pay 
lie. Sven as an unmarried man, and only, perhaps, in 
ler thirties will he be able to marry. While, there- 


", we are drawing the more capable together iuto panying troubles. 


nti, iy themselves we are compelling them to be, 
sterile. We set ladders from the 
on _ to the university; but while the smart 
yon the sont the dull ones are marrying and carry- 


V 
ETERINARY APPOINTMENT. 


At the Gloucestershire County Council meeting 
Wek, Mr. T, A. Huband, F.R.C.V.S., of 
‘ami, Was appointed Inspector for the Stow 
Distriet.— Cheltenham Kxameiner. 


A SUMMER SESSION. 


Reading Room, R.V.C. 
April 18th, 1894. 
Dear Sir, 

t am forwarding you a memorial, which was presented 
by a deputation of the students of the Royal Veterinary 
College te Principal Krown, C.B., and which was after- 
wards submitted by him to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Royal Veterinary College. Their reply 
was to the effect that the committee, having fully con- 
sidered the advisability of re-instituting a summer ses- 
sion, were not prepared to rescind their decision, but 
that any students who had, previous to the re-institution 
of the summer session, entered into an agreement witha 
veterinary surgeon for the months of June and July 
might, on furnishing the Dean with the necessary par- 
ticulars, obtain permission from him to absent them- 
selves from the College during those months. 

The memorial—which I hope you will be able to find 
room for verbatim—speaks for itself. All I would add 
is that the meeting—spoken of as being very largely 
attended—was composed of about 300 students, and that 
the feeling against the summer term was absolutely 
unanimous, there not being one dissentient voice.—I re- 
main, yours faithfully, 

Frank W. DoweE tt, 
President of the Students’ Union. 


MEMORIAL TO THE PRINCIPAL R.V.C. 


At a very largely attended meeting of the students of 
the Royal Veterinary College it was unanimously agreed 
that you should be asked to grant us this interview in 
order that our views regarding the summer term might 
be laid before you; showing ycu the great pull the 
students at the Scotch Schools will have over us if this 
regulation “ compelling students to attend at the College 
during the months of June and July be enforced.” 

The session begins in Octoter and ends in May. It 
has always been thought that a student made a great 
mistake in entering the College at Christmas—the 
middle of the session-—but as the regulation now stands 
he will be better off than if he had entered at the proper 
time, namely in October. For supposing he should be 
rejected at his first, or any other examination, he will 
only have to attend the regular course from Christmas to 
May before he is eligible to try again. Whereas the 
student entering in October and being rejected will not 
only have to attend the ordinary course from October to 
Christmas, but will also have to attend during June and 
July. 

ro important branch of the work that a veterinary 
surgeon must be well up in is one that the veterinary 
student, unlike the medical student, can see nothing of 


| 


in London; that branch is parturition and its accom- 
If the student has had no cppor- 
tunities of seeing this during the time he spends as a 
pupil at the veterinary College he will leave there as a 
veterinary surgeon who is quite unfit to take charge of a 
country practice. In each sneceeding month after 
April the cases of parturition become scarcer, and when 
August arrives all that kind of work may be said to be 
over. This applies equally in the case of castration. 
And August and September are the two idlest months in 
the year, either for a country practitioner or for a 
London one, as in the case of the latter the season is 
over. 

However willing the student may be to do his work at 
the veterinary college he will be quite unfit for it after 
having been studying in London from October to May, 
with only breaks of 13 days at Christmas, 6 days at 
Easter, and less than a fortnight in May. The students 


are mostly country born and bred and naturally find 
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study in London very difficult at any time, but during 
the hot summer months study within four walls in 
London becomes almost unbearable. After the session 
is closed work with a veterinary surgeon in the country, 
no matter how*hard, is a holiday to the man who takes 
an interest in it, and he is the man you would naturally 
wish to legislate for, for the man who does not take an 
interest in his work, will never make a veterinary sur- 
goon, even if he does eventually succeed in getting his 
diploma. 

Taking the question of expense into consideration. On 
a student failing to pass his examination, his parent or 
guardian—possibly the student himself—has to pay a 
fee of £20 to the veterinary college ; together with the 
extra expense of board and lodging in London for another 
term. This is a very serious item, without having two 
more months board and lodging added to it. A large 
number of students make enough during the summer 
mouths to materially assist them in paying their ex- 
penses in London during the winter. 

The majority of students have paid premiums to 
veterinary surgeons and are bound by articles to remain 
with them for a certain length of time, which time is 
made up during the summer. If it cannot be made up 
then the student will have to make it up after he has 
become a qualified veterinary surgeon or pay forfeiture, 

The student who is due to go up for his examination 
in May will find it impossible to get work with a veter- 
inary surgeon during the summer, as no man would en- 
gage to take an assistant who would have to wait until 
after the results of the May examinations were published 
before he could say whether he could keep his engage- 
ment or not. The veterinary surgeon would, of course, 
secure the services of a student who could say at once 
that he would be free to commence work on a certain 
date. The most valuable time to a student is when his 
employer has learnt to trust him, aud no man would put 
much confidence in another in an acquaintance of less 
than a month or two. So that the studeut, after leaving 
the College in July, would really never have a chance of 
gaining his employer’s confidence, as the time left him 
before he would have to rejoin the College would be too 
short. 

The fact of a student failing to satisfy the examiners 
will only prove that he is not up ia the theoretical part 
of his work; it will certainly not prove that practical 
experience in the country is not as necessary to him as 
it is to his fellow students. 

Students who are obliged to remain in London during 
the summer can always make what use they please of the 
veterinary college, and can get any help they require 
from the professors there during that time. 

- To sum up, our reasons for wishing that the summer 
term should not be enforced are :— 

Firstly. Because it puts the students on an unequal 
footing with the students at the Scotch Colleges. 

Secondly. Because the months of June and July are 
the only ones in which a student can acquire the necessary 
practical experience in parturition and castration. 

Thirdly. Because the two months of June and July, 
though the best for work in the country, are the worst 
for the country bred student in London. 

Fourthly. Because of the extra expenses. 

Fifthly. Because when a student has passed his ex- 
amination in May, he will then find that all except 
chance work will have been secured by the Scotch student 
or the few who entered the London College at Christmas. 

Now, sir, knowing that your only object, asthe Princi- 
pal and a Governor of the Royal Veterinary College, is 
to send out good practical men ; we trust that, on con- 
sidering the above points, you may see your way to 
advising that the summer term regulation be rescinded. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dear Sir, 

In this week’s Record I see a correspondence between 
Mr. Brymer, M.P., and the Board of Agriculture respect- 
ing the closing of the port of Weymouth against cattle 
from the Channel Islands, in which Mr. Gardner is 
reported to have said that he does not feel justified in 
entrusting the inspection of cattle to certain veterinary 
surgeons in the district. Now it is very charitable of © 
you to suggest that this letter does not express the | 
sentiments of Mr. Gardner, as it is not written by him, 
but at the same time Mr. Gardner is responsible for the 
contents of a letter written with his authority. It is an 
insult not only to the veterinary surgeons in the 
neighbourhood uf Weymouth but to the whole profession, 
to say that gentlemen who are fully qualified and have 
had many years experience in practice are not fit to be 
trusted to inspect a few cattle coming over from the 
Channel Islands. The real fact of the matter is that 
the veterinary profession can be insulted with impunity, 
for the simple reason that it is of no political importance, 
it can do neither party any harm and therefore counts 
as nil. 

As regards political parties 1 don’t know that there is 
anything to choose between them from a veterinary 
standpoint, for the late Minister of Agriculture was as 
bad as the present, and perhaps more given to dogmatic 
assertion in regard to professional subjects. 

In the House of Commons on Friday the 13 inst., in 
asking Mr. Gardner for an assurance that the Canadian | 
Cattle trade would not be re-opened this year he said 
that he had not the slightest doubt that pleuro-pneumonia 
existed in Canada at the present time despite the 
assurances of the Canadian Government to the contrary. 
Are we then to believe his bare statement unbacked by 
any evidence in preference to that of the Canadian 
Government, who say that pleuro has not existed there 
for some years, and which is backed by the statistics of 
the veterinary inspectors of that country. As further 
demonstration of the studied indifference shown to the 
veterinary profession, [ need only refer to the conduct of 
both My: Gardner and Mr. Chaplin in the preference 
shown for non-professional inspectors, for swine plague 
and pleuro, and of Mr. Gardner now placing a non-pro- 
fessional man at the head of the veterinary department, 
—for it is only evasion to say that Major Tennant is not 
the superior of Messrs. Cope and Duguid. Thanking 
you in anticipation for the inscrtion and apologising for 
its length. 

April 17th. H. G. Bowzs. 

P.s.—Apropos of the qualifications of port inspectors, 
I know one who was appointed to an Irish port im- 
mediately on qualifying. 


CommunicATIONS, Books, AND PaPERS RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
K. J. Urquhart, B. Eggleton, J. M. Ironside, A. H. Farrow, 
J.S. Hurndall. J. A. W. Dollar, H. Kidd, F. A. Ball, 
H. G. Bowes, G. Wartnaby, J. B. Tutt; Journal of Agric. 
(Cape), American Vety. Review. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed20 Fulham 


Road, 8.W. 
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